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Comic book stereotype of scientist, 
Schools’ ‘moral obligation to help... .’ 


Mad Scientists 


What are 
titudes 
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phrased in stereotypes of scientists 
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aging. Twenty-five per cent of the 


think 


are more than a littl 


scientists as a 
bit ‘odd’ 
scientists have time 
think that 
scientists are willing to sacrifice the 
of others to further their 


not only 
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28 per 
he lieve 


to enjoy life; 27 per 


cent don't 
cent 
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interests.” Conclusion is there 
“a lack of 
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information about scientists 


work, but there are negative 
Such widespread negative attitudes 
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lead 
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Evans says: the four 


probably 
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And my 
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would have occurred if 


non-scientific profession 
that a 
adult popul ition would reveal the same 
attitudes 

Comments Columbia's Goodwin Wat 
son: “Mad 


ably 


hunch is cross-section of the 


scientist’ stereotypes prob 


exist today ind probably core 
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Few Foreign Books 


\\ hy are 
books about 


there so few good juvenile 
foreign lands? Minnesota 
Prof. Dora V. Smith last veai 
round-the tour to find out. The 
bulk of today’s material for U.S 
sters, she felt 


le vt nds 


made a 
world 
young 
dealt with fairy tales and 
Entertaining, ves, Informative 
no. Her plan was to track down the 
best foreign juve nile books and publish 
Back from visiting 19 
countries in Southern Europe and the 
Orient, Prof 


Che re are 


them in English 


Smith has gloomy news 
very tew children’s books 
tbroad. Most of those 
ible are tales, great hero stories 
historical fiction. “I didn't 
juvenile books that 1 would 
improving inter 
lamented Prof 


published ay iil 
fairy 
and come 
across any 
consider important in 
national understanding 
Smith 

The juvenile book problem in most 
money, Even in England 
official “Tell 
your publishers that seven shillings six 
pence ($1.05) for a children’s book is 
no good for us. We can't afford them.’ 

M tniy finds 
feel that 


not interest 


countries 1 


one education warned 


foreign publishers, she 
today does 
They 
taken out 
stories 

back five 


visited 


non-fiction 
their 
feel that children should be 
of themselve through fairy 

Prot. Smith has brought 
or six titles from each country 
These books 
outstanding experts in 
They will be ind sum 
marized at the Univ. of Minnesota 
ind the best ll be translated 


reprinted 
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Doubleday, te. Books : 


that open new worlds of discovery and 


adventure for young readers 


MUSIC DICTIONARY 
Marilyn K. Davis with Arnold 
Broido. IHustrated by Winifred 
Grreene ver OU oncise defini 
tions of musical word foreign 
terms and instruments make up an 
invaluable dictionary for all age: 
Gay, informative picture 


All ages. $3.50 


UP PERISCOPE 


Robb White. A former Navy officer 
tells a hard-hitting story about a 
young lieutenant and the submarine 
that plows through Japanese infest 
ed waters to steal a code from the 
enemy Ages 14-18 $2.75 


“THAT JONES GIRL” 


Elisabeth Hamilton Friermood. Il 
lustrated by Doris Reynolds. A ro 
mantic story of 1918 of a shy girl 
who finds the confidence to triumph 
in high school dramatics when the 
president of the senior cla be 
friends her, and when her actress 
aunt makes a surprise visit 


Ages 12-16 $2.75 


DARCY’S HARVEST 
Lynn Bronson, Hlastrations by Paul 
Galdone. Darcy finds she has earned 
more than a harvest of plums when 
Mac and Larry come to work on her 
fathers prune farm 

Age 12-16 $2.75 


FROZEN FIRE 


Armstrong Sperry. llustrated by the 
author, Two young Americans take 
a thrilling expedition into the Ama 
zon jungles in search of the “frozen 
fire’ of diamonds and the hidden 
treasure of the Incas 

Ages 12-16 $2.75 


LUCKY SHOES 


Ray Milltholland. Andy sets out to 
earn his varsity letter in football but 
find during a tense season — that 
he can win a different kind of acco- 
lade for being the “iron horse” of 
the team Ages 12-16 $2.50 


THE STORY OF CAVES 


Dorothy Sterling. Illustrated in 3 
colors by Winifred Lubell. All about 
caves from ancient legend to mod- 
ern spelunking how they are 
“made”, the strange creatures and 
formations inside them, accessible 
caves in America. Ages 8-12 $3.00 


SPOOK THE MUSTANG 


Hlarlan Thompson. This fine horse 
story tells how Dave and his mag- 
nificent black stallion, Spook, try 
to hold Grandy’s ranch against his 
creditors until the old man returns. 

Ages 12-16 $2.50 


THE SEA ano its RIVERS 
{lida Malkus. Illustrated by the 
author. The wonders of the oceans 
of the world and the rivers of warm 
currents that flow through them. A 
book that takes young readers across 
the world and above and below the 
urface of the sea. 20 full-page illus- 
trations Ages 12-16 $2.75 


WORLDS WITHOUT END 


Isabel Barclay. Wlustrated with 28 
decorative linecuts by Rafael Pala- 
cios. A superb, carefully document- 
ed account of the great explorations 
and explorers of the world — from 
Hannu the Egyptian almost 4,000 
years ago to the heroic North and 
South Pole expeditions today. 

High school ages $3.95 


At all booksellers DOUBLEDAY Me. BOOKS 








_ Johnny’‘s Reading 


It seems that Johnny can’t read for 
any one of a dozen reasons, ranging 
from his poor eyesight to poor insight 
on the part of his mother 

4 year ago, New York City’s board 
of education set up an experiment to 
probe reading retardation. They studied 
3400 youngsters attending reading 
classes in 16 remedial schools. Among 
the causes of Johnny’s reading prob 
lems reported by Mrs. Stella M. Cohn 
special reading services administrator 

Disturbed mother-child relationship 
parental alcoholism broke tl homes 
marital discord in the home, inadequate 
supervision of the children, mental or 
physical illness in the parents. Con 
cludes Mrs, Cohn: psychiatric treatment 
of parents, as well as students, may 
sometimes be require d to solve Johnny’s 


if ading problems 


Brainpower 


Ihe U.S., now in erying need of 
scientists and engineers, will be even 
worse off by the 21st century unless cur 
rent education policies are revamped 
Institute of 
lechnology. Says Cal Tech: the poten 


reports the California 


tial scientist and engineer must be 
identified early, encouraged to enter 
the field, and trained to do the job 

But how to go about it? Two reports 
one from the Educational Policies 
Commission, the other from Columbia 
Univ.'s Conservation of Human Re 
sources Project, offer possible solutions 

In Manpower and Education, the 
Commission calls for a progressive 
“upgrading of the American labor 
force.” Today, many unskilled labor 
jobs are giving way to jobs requiring 
specialized training. With automation 
on the increase, many more routine 
jobs will be eliminated. What is need 
ed: improved guidance and counseling 
new and improved post high school 
education programs, more attention to 
the gifted, and recruitment of enough 
qualified teachers 

The Columbia Univ. study takes a 
look at The Negro Potential, calling 
15,000,000 Negroes “the 
single most under-developed human 


America’s 
resource in the country.” The project 
estimates that if Negro education were 
raised to the same level as that of 
whites, Negro high school graduates 
would double and college graduates 
would more than double. But, the proj 
ect adds, fundamental improvements 
must also be made in Negro family and 
community life 

Che complete studies: Manpower and 
Education, $1.25 (paper-bound) from 
Educational Policies Commission, 120] 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The Negro Potential, $3.00 from Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press 
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lo the Editor 
Congratulations tor the lively and incisive 
story on the deteat of the Kelley school con 
[Sept. 20 Scholastic Teacher. | 
It is 
important for as many people as possible to 
know the details of what happened 
Cuartes M. HoLttoway 
Assistant Director 
Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations 
N.E.A 





struction bill 
We appreciate you accurate coverage 


| want to tell you what great work your 
is doing for all of television 
eve th 


magazine 


ind, | am confident, for teachers, too 
more particularly, | want to thank you for 


Your Tele 
ith issue} 


your kindness to our venture 
guide tor “The Great War” [Oct 
is excellent 

Henny SALOMON 
Producer 
Project 20° N.BAC 
Miss 
better 
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more sophistic ated and 
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20th “Miss Trim 
childish both in sub 
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“iving 


tance and exec ution 


DEVOTED READER 


following 


Will you please 


In your magazine 


publish the 

notice Due to a limited 

number of prints, the film Four Letters from 

Holland can he adult 

groups (PT A’s and colle ges 
See Sept 20 Scholastic Teac her, page 29.-'T 
ed 


released only to 


rt luded ) 


KLM Fitm Lisrary 
Royal Dutch Airlines 











Delinquency 
Phe 


tional 


Na 
Association's Pupil 
Concluded the NEA 


situation 1 


ink was barely dry on the 
Education 
Jehavior Report 

The 
not nearly 


by the 
Then police 


[youth delinquency | 
as bad as has been portrayed 


press, movies, and radio 
chief: 
ports of their own 

Los Angeles 
per cent overt 


! 
New York 


cent over 


he Zan issuing re 


delinquency 35.4 
lust eal 


jtive rile 


up 


up 41.3 


crime 


per last eal 


s0ston 


ce linquen¢ y up “a tew per 
centage 

Philadelphia during 
months of the veal 


committed 2.408 crimes 


point 

first ix 
boys under 18 
of a total 5,455 


the 


3-T 


serious crimes by boys 
16 have risen in the 


of all 


Baltimore 
and girls under 
lust from 4 
crimes to 17 per cent 
New York 


desperate social 


25 years per cent 


City neighbor 


workers 


In two 
hoods met 
with juvenile gang leaders to draw up 
maps showing where rival gangs’ terri 
tories begin and end. Under the “agree 
than three rival gang 
allowed to walk through 
Police 
officials were furious. Said Commission 


er Kennedy 


through such “agreements of appease 


ment,” no more 
members are 
another gang's “turf” (territory ) 


Storm troopers are made 


ment.’ 

Meanwhile, the New York Police 
Department's Juvenile Aid Bureau com 
pleted a poll of 153 police departments 
United States, Canada, Alaska 
Rico the recom 
set youth 


and Puerto Among 


mendations up a curfew 


(now instituted in 65 per cent of parti 
cipating cities), tighten laws governing 


sale of obscene and horror literature 


and work with schools, churches and 
welfare agencies to cut delinquency 
How can schools help? Boston’s school 
conducting an in-service 
tramimng program all 


methods of combating juvenile delin 


system 1s 
for teachers in 
quency. Last spring the first phase of 
the program dealt with how to spot and 
within the 


The second phase gets 


deal with a delinquent 
school system 
under way this month with emphasis 


on agencies dealing with delinquency. 


Report Card 


The first in a series of summaries of 
education gains chalked up in the past 
year, as reported by State Education 
Departments 

CALIFORNIA 


for 


About $250.000.000 


spent wiblic school construction 
| | 


Teachers’ pay is up this year: elemen 
tary school teachers are averaging $4 

600, high $5,300 
junior college teachers, $6,200. Teacher 
State 
colle ge facilities have been expanded 
Next month 


$100.000.000 school construction bond 


school teachers 


retirement has been improved 


citizens are to vote Om a 
measure 


KANSAS 


struction is revising the curriculum 


Department of Public In 
the 
curriculum guide is a state-wide 


thi fall 


Education 


new 


study topic Governors Con 


ference on brought out 


largest number of key and professional 


people ever to study school problem 
Results of 
are nore 
of chool 
than ever betore 


MISSISSIPPI 
districts to be 


conterence Phere 
the 


progress at 


another 
for improvement 


this 


project 
facilities in 
tire 
{eorganization of 
school completed next 
July 


more 


Purpose to develop “a much 
efficient 


education 


ind economical system 


School construc 


of public 
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Teachers who have held POCKET 
BOOK FAIRS enthusiastically report 


“We used only pocket editions, highest 


price 50¢."’ TROY, N.Y 


“Students want to buy books for 25¢." 
~—EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


“High level of titles purchased was ex- 
tremely gratifying, proving exposure to 


better books an all important factor.” 


~NEW YORK JR. HIGH SCHOOL 








Here are a few Pocket Books 
which are highly recom- 
mended for your 

| forthcoming 

BOOK FAIR. 


KING of SIAM | 


For complete information 


on how to runa 
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POCKET BOOK FAIR 
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| 
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———MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —— — 


Educational Dept 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave 
New York 20,N_.Y 
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tion is being stepped up. From 1946 
52, $75,000,000 spent for new schools. 
State now has authority to issue new 
bonds to the extent of $60,000,000 
when needed 

VERMONT: Last year, 16. state 
aided school building projects were 
completed. State aid grants were 
awarded to 24 additional school proj 
ects. Teachers college enrollment up 
12.5 per cent. State's union high school 
districts voted school building bond 
issues. Teacher in-service workshops 
hit new peaks 


Teaching by Degrees 


The Phoenix (Ariz.) school board 
has taken a slap at the nation’s teachers 
colleges. In a unanimous decision the 
board ruled that in the future, “liberal 
arts” high school teachers must have 
a Master's or Doctor's degree from a 
liberal arts college. Advanced degrees 
from teachers colleges will not be ac 
cepted as substitutes. Ruled the board: 
“We do not believe that the blanket 
Master's or Doctor's degree in Educa 
tion produces a teacher more valuable 
annually to the taxpayer.” 

Phe typical teachers college graduate 
with a Master's, Supt. Bruce K. Moore 
points out has about 24 semester hours 
in his subject and 56 hours in educa 
tion. Says Moore: “We shall attempt 
to hire no teacher who has less than 
30 hours of college work [in his major 
subject | and would preter to select 
candidates who have at least 40 semes 


ter hours 


Recording Contest 


If your school were given $2,000 
worth of tape or dise recording equip 
ment and $500 worth of tape or re 
cording dises, 1. How would you use 
itr 2 How would your SC hool bene fit 
from it? 

For the best answers to these ques 
tions Audio Devices, Inc. will award a 
total of $16,000 in sound recording 
equipment and merchandise. To enter 
the contest write for free entry blank 
Audio Devices, Inc 1444. Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. Contest 
closes Feb, 1, 1957 


In Brief 


© In Indianapolis, eighth and 12th 
grade pupils will study the public 
school system this year as a_ social 
studies project. And the New York 
City Board of Education has just opened 
a six-week exhibit at the Metropoli 
tan Museum of Art, tracing 150 years 
of city school buildings 

> Ford Foundation has granted $5, 
000,000 to set up the Council on Li 
brary Resources, Inc. to improve the 





extent and use of library resources and 
SeTVICEeS. 

> Memphis (Tenn.) ETV _ station 
WKNO.-TV this week begins a reading 
and writing video course to combat illit- 
eracy. Program is sponsored by local 
National Council of Jewish Women. 


> Children’s Book Council offers $25 
for best Children’s Book Week slogan 
Send suggestions to council at 50 West 
53 Street, New York 19, N.Y. Dead- 
line is Jan. 1, 1957. 


>» Three new state education commis 
sioners took office last month: William 
J. Sanders in Connecticut (former 
Springfield, Mass., school superintend 
ent); Warren G. Hill in Maine (former 
Connecticut State Dept. of Education 
official); and Charles H, Boehme in 
Pennsylvania (former Bucks County 
Pa., school superintendent) 


> U.S. Chamber of Commerce is launch 
ing a campaign for teacher recognition 
programs throughout the country at 
the local and state levels 


> Is there a young artist in your class? 
Have him compete in the United Na 
tions Stamp Design Contest which is 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazine in co 
operation with the U.N. For complete 
details, see stamp column in the student 
magazine. Deadline is Feb. 1, 1957 


Don't Miss... 


Segregation, The Inner Conflict in 
in the South, by Robert Penn Warren 
Random House, $1.95). A sensitive 
study of the integration problem by an 
outstanding Southern novelist. Warren 
pleads for gradualism 

What Is a Teacher, by Samuel Gould 
in Wisdom (Sept.). The profession is 
much too “apologetic about its position 
and defeatist about its future.” Teach 
ers should do more to magnify thei 
calling. In the same issue, The Purpose 
of Fiction, by Clayton Hamilton, Great 
fictional characters created by Dante 
Homer, Zola, Cervantes, et al 

Job Interview: Handle It Right, in 
Changing Times (Sept.). Recommend it 
to your high school seniors who plan 
to go to work following graduation 
Also, have them write for free pam 
phlet on résumé writing: “How to 
Write Yourself Up.” Changing Times 
‘eprint Service, 1729 H. Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D.C 

What Is the Press Doing to Teen- 
Agers?, by Karin Walsh, in National 
Parent-Teacher (Sept.). Veteran Chicago 
editor defends the press against charges 
of sensationalism in reporting juvenile 
ce linquen¢ y 

The School That Takes in Families, 
by Jack Stone in Parents’ (Oct). How 
Pleasantville, N.Y. got parents of high 
school youngsters to take an active part 
in school activities 
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invaluable for use in every department of your school 


Here are suggestions that will stimulate the student’s 
interest in thirteen basic teaching subjects: 


English ei 


Encyclopaedia Britannica can be used to explain and 














William 
enrich whatever literature the student is studying. It Shakespeare 
has articles on all ty pes of literature, critical comment 

The Birthplace 
on the great liter ry works of the world, and accounts of Shakespeare in 
Stratford on Avon 


of the lives and works of the writers. 

Poetry and the forms of poetry, such as the ballad, 
clegy, epic, sonnet and ode are explained. The essay, 
novel, and short story are discussed. The folklore and 


my ths of various countries are told in an interesting way. 


There are arti les on the theatre and theatrical costume 


design; stage settings for various plays 


Drawings, illustrations and photographs further explain 


the reading matter. ee 





Washington Irving Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Mark Twain Ernest Hemingway 
(1783.1859) (1807-1882) (Samuel Langhorne Clemens) (1898-) 
(1835-1910) . 


A student’s own experiences and the courses he is 
studying should suggest innumerable topics to him. 


John Steinbeck 
(1902-) 


Encyclopaedia Britannica will give him information iin Deine Qialiie 
(1894-) 

| Saat ~ eee 

15,438 fascinating stories, % ie 


about almost any subject. Biographies alone contain 


From the wealth of material in Encyclopaedia Britannica 
the student can supplement his knowledge, so that he 
ought to be able to write knowingly upon whatever sub- 
ject he chooses. He can read about plants, trees, birds, 
reptiles and animals. He can find out how things are 
made or done. 

Britannica may be used in composition and written 
reports as either a SOURCE, a REFERENCE TOOL or a 


SUPPLEMENT. 















































Eneye lopaedi i Britannica contains a wealth 


of material on art in all its forms Theory, 
1] 


echnig ue ind processes in ill 


| 


ire ¢ x pl ined 


media 
Che history of art from the 
earliest to modern times is given in a 
profusion of articles. Schools, artists of 
the ayes ind vreat ma terworks are 
discussed. There are literally hundreds of 
lO! tT great paintings, murals 
ind watercolour in full colour; of draw 


ing etchings, and sculpture. 


Other art forn ind crafts are discussed 
ind illustrated ilso irt metal work, irt 
photog: iphy, batik book binding illus 
tration in advertising, silver art craft 
wood engraving, tapestry weaving, wood 


Cucs, €cc. 


“Danseuse sur la Scene 


by Degas 


“Globe Farm with view 
of Langham Church 


by John Constable 


Encyclopaedia Britannica gives valuable information on peoples, their manners 


and customs, their beliefs and superstitions, their folklore and the main events 





» of their history, which facts combine to make language study more interesting. 


There are many illustrations of the articles on countries, showing 


a y scenes of the country, famous buildings, examples of the art of the 
anquages 


country, people in their native dress, etc. 


Whatever language is studied, Encyclopaedia Britannica contains supplementary 
information on reading material, literature, history, geography and many other 
necessary topics. 

‘ode OTT aw 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica discusses § . 

ill aspects of home economics. ys 

Chere are a number of articles on ; . 

methods of preparing and cooking ; , 

various kinds ot food, with valu alll 


ible information about diet and 
dietetics. Household management 





is discussed. Practical and applicable 
information is given on how to 
manage efhciently in keeping house 

iN leaning, laundering, the care of 
( utlery, the care of leather. There 
is an article on how to apportion 


income for the family budget. 


Sewing 15 discussed in detail—dress 
designing, dressmaking: informa- 
tion on fabrics is given. 


° * 
Carvin a oose "<3 
g 9 . 


' * 
- . 

i 2 : 

~~. 

+ pm ere = Ys 
Encyclopaedia Britannica gives information on 
interior decoration—home furnishings, furni- 


ture, rugs, china and glass. There are also 
biographies of famous men and women in the 
field of home economics. 

There are many photographs, illustrations, 
drawings, etc. 
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Mec Nanica 
“Drawing 
anadS 0p 


In Encyclopaedia Britannica 
there are not only basic articles 
on mechanical but 


ilso iInnumer ible technic il and 


drawing, 


shop drawings ind layouts, 


irticles. 
W hatever craft or trade is being 


dusts iting technic il 
studied, Britannica will supple 


ment knowledge ilready pos 


sessed. The tools and machine: 
for use are discussed in separate 


irtic les 
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Chere ire articles on colour 
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7 volumes 
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25 volumes 


Philosophy 
Psychology 
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THE BRITANNICA IS THE 


EQUIVALENT OF 500 TO 1000 ORDINARY VOLUMES 


Classified according to information, this shows the number of average 
size volumes you would have in your library under the main classifica 
tions in Britannica. There are hundreds of other subjects of less 


import ance not illust rated, 


If all the information contained in the Britannica had to be ought 
tor in separate books, many hundreds, perhaps thousands, ot volumes 
would have to be used, some virtually unobtainable. | urthermore, much 
of the information in such books would be out-dated. 


THE BOOKS BELOW WOULD COST YOU THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


You can buy the Britannica for 
a small fraction of that sum. 
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43 volumes 
6 volumes 
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Physics Sports & Games Subjects of interest to American readers, including American 


history, industrial progress 
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Mathematics 


Encyclopaedia Britannica supplies valuable sup- 
plementary reading about mathematical subjects 
which should aid in stimulating interest in the 
subject. There are articles on subjects not gener- 
ally found in textbooks, leading from algebra 


and arithmetic to space—time. 


The application and principles of mathematics 
are discussed in detail: banking, bookkeeping, 
surveying, map-making, navigation, the design- 
ing and building of bridges, highway systems, 
buildings, engines and machines — all require 
more than a knowledge of the rudiments of 


arithmetic. 


Biographies of some of the great contributors 


to the theory and development of mathematics 


are discussed. 


All the articles are illustrated to supplement 


the reading material. 
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Disease produc g Bacteria Viewed Th ug! the Microsc pe 


Natu ral Qoi EN CO srcylpnta Bitannics isa xeon 


supplement to the study of natural sciences. Its great number of authentic articles pertainin 

the natural sciences should be most helpful to the student because of the clear explanation o she 
subject and the drawings, photographs, watercolours, and paintings used to illustrate. 

There are many authentic illustrations available which will be particularly valuable to students 
yt do not have immediate access to a compound microscope, or to a variety of expensive specimen 
slides, 

1197 drawings of the appearance, organism and structural make-up of all species of living things— 
220 drawings of birds and animals, in addition to many photographs, watercolours and paintings. 
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CVaience 


Encyclopaedia Britannica gives details and facts 
about the practical aspects and applications of 
physics and chemistry: 

The building and development of the fighters, 
the bombers and the great transport planes of 
today; radio, radar, the telephone, the telegraph, 
modern means of transportation. The X-ray and 
all the electrical devices we use daily would be 
unknown without the knowledge of physics. 
Man’s knowledge of chemistry has led to better 
crops, modern methods of processing and pre- 
serving food, new medicines to control and cure 
disease—insulin, the sulfa drugs and penicillin— 
all are results of man’s knowledge of chemistry. 
Textiles are made from coal, glass, milk corn 
stalks. Manufacture of plastics has grown into 
a huge industry. 

Famous physicists and chemists have contributed 
articles on innumerable subjects to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—the atom, X-rays, electricity, elec- 
trons, ions, aerodynamics, radio, radar, television, 
radium, chemical warfare, plastics, synthetic 
rubber and penicillin. The phlogiston theory and 
its disproval, the electron theory, Newton’s Law, 
Ohm’s Law, Boyle’s Law, Charles’ Law, the 
Compton Effect, etc., are clearly explained. 
Biographies of men and women whose experi- 
ments made scientific contributions to mankind 
are also to be found in the Britannica. 
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THE BOOK 
OF THE YEAR 


HELPS KEEP BRITANNICA UP-TO-DATE 







And provides endless current topics for classroom 
projects or discussions 


Each Britannica Book of the Year is a picture record 
of the important events. It is as fascinating as a 
novel, and a constant source of teaching material. 


BE SURE TO GET EACH YEAR'S BOOK OF THE YEAR 











Tennis 


“Physical Education 


Chere is a vast fund of information in Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica about gymnastic exer- 
cises, all kinds of games and sports and 
dancing. Since leading coaches and authorities 
in their field are responsible for the articles 
on these subjects, the information is authori- 


tative and up-to date. 


Lach topic is treated separately, giving fullest 
details. There are tables of lists of champions 
in the various fields. Britannica gives full 
information about the history of the subject. 
In the articles covering sports and games, 
rules and directions for play are clearly ex- 


plained. Frequently illustrations are included 


in the text. 


The history of the dance from primitive to 
modern times is given. All forms of dancing 
are discussed, many of the explanations give 
details of the steps and figures of the dance. 


Mr. John Rowe 

Educational Director 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

Dept. 49F 

425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, til. 


Dear Mr. Rowe: 
Please send me the free Booklet “Guide to the Use of 
Encyclopeedia Britannica.” 





Nome 

Title — 
School Address 
City ; — SSS eee 


(If you wish to preserve these 12 pages intact please send us a letter 
or post-cord requesting the Booklet, instead of cutting out the coupon.) 
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By ITHMER C. WOLFE 


AN TEACHERS and librarians use 
C commercial television to stimulate 
children’s reading? And can we use TV 
to improve reading tastes? Emphati- 
cally, yes! 

In my study of TV and reading | 
vas concerned primarily with children 
between the ages of seven and 13. Not 
being able to find much in the way 
of published program guidance for my 
daughter Helen's television viewing I 
decided to look at most of the pro 
grams and decide for myself. Helen 
has been quite frank in expressing her 
likes and dislikes. She would look at 
the Western movies far more than is 
good for her if left completely to her 
own choice. We did discuss the fact 
that they are all alike, with the good 
fellow always coming out on top. I 
explained to her that the “good guy” 
does not always win in real life. She 
read the biography of Wild Bill Hickok 
by Sanford Tousey and was upset be 
cause he was killed. She went on to 
read other Western stories, such as 
Bulla’s Surprise for a Cowboy 

The program “Let’s Take a Trip” 
has sent us to several books. On one 
program a baby alligator and crocodile 
were shown. We looked up their dif 
ferences in an encyclopedia. When the 
horse in “My Friend Flicka” was be 
coming blind, the little boy's mothe: 
told him about the faith of a mustard 
seed, When this lovely program was 
Overt we looked in the Bible to find 
exactly what Jesus had said. Helen has 
read scvel il horse stories since Suc h 
is Elisa Bialk’s Tizz, Laura Bannon’s 
Horse on a Houseboat, and Berta and 
Elmer Hader’s Spunky. We do enjoy the 
program “Lassie.” | was surprised to find 
Helen reading for herself Eric Knight's 
Lassie Come Home, which I would 
have thought too difficult for her 
‘Robin Hood IS 


gram. I borrowed from the public li 


another good pro 


brary Laurabelle Dietrich’s and Joseph 
Franz-Walsh’s Merry Ballads of Robin 
Hood. 1 thought Helen would not 
understand them, but because she was 
wcquainted with the characters through 
television she wanted to read the 
hook 

How can we stimulate reading from 
the interest TV engenders? One way 


Ithmer C. Wolfe has been a librarian 
at Dearborn (Mich.) High School. She 
is now doing graduate work in library 


yC1ernce 


is for the librarian to make available 
books which will supplement current 
rV programs, This is a big task, but 
very important. An artic le in American 
Childhood (Dec. 55), “Not Just More 
of the Same; TV as a Guide to Read 
ing,” gave a number of current sub 
jects of TV programs with titles of 
books which could be used with them 
Written by Charlemae Rollins. a chil 
dren's librarian, and Margaret Thom 
sen Raymond, an author, this article 
can be most helpful in book selection 

The next task is to get the right 
book to the child. We must at all 
times show a sympathetic interest in 


the individual child lo do this, we 


should select books which are well 
within his reading ability and which 
will give him some of the emotional 
satisfaction found in TV viewing 
When he comes to the library for a 
book on a specific subject we must 











make every effort to find one. After 
he has read this, we must be alert to 
widen his interest 

We should place on a special shelf 
books which are related to current TV 
shows. Such books can urge students 
on to broader reading fields, as the 
Davy Crockett programs have led to 
reading about other pioneers 

We cannot hope to place on this 
shelf all the subjects covered by TY 
A subject such as animals might be 
chosen, or even specific animals. There 
are a number of excellent TV programs 
featuring animals. It is possible to 
make al spec ial shelf of books fe aturing 
the subjects on one program, especiall 
when the broadcasting company will 
send advance information 

The TV bookshelf could also con 
tain books on puppets drama, ballet 
There have been some splendid pro 
grams on the ballet. Some think tele 
Vision may do for ballet what radio has 
done for fine music Books on the 
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How librarians and teachers can stimulate reading by selling up a... 


TV Book Shelf 


ballet, such as Streatfeild’s Ballet Shoes, 
are om order We need more books on 
television itself. Jeanne and Robert 
Bendick's Television Works Like This 
is one good one l've found There are 
books by the originators of certain 
television programs which are good 
Don Herbert's Mr. Wizard's Science 
Secrets, Marlin Perkins’ Zoo Parade, 
and Ding Dong School by Frances 
Horwich 


TV—Book Exhibit 


With the cooperation of Mrs, Alice 
Casey, librarian of the New Milford 
Public Library, a TV and books ex 
hibit was recently set up. Our theme 
was “Books and Television Go Hand 
in Hand,’ 

The books on display were on many 
subjects which related to current tele 
vision programs. We posted several 
guides on TV viewers—among them 
Scholastic Teacher's “Listenables and 
Lookables 'V Guide, Tips on TV 
and Look and Listen. We also dis 
played two reports which gave anno 
tated evaluations of programs. One 
was from the National Association for 
Better Radio and Television, the other 
from the Federated Home and School 
Association of Ridgewood, N. |, This 
latter guide is exactly what I would 
have welcomed at the beginning of my 
study. We also posted a list of sub 
jects of programs under the caption 
“Types of Books Which May lie in 
with Specific Television Programs.” 
For example, under Animals, “Zoo Pa 
rade,” “Lassie,” and other “animal 
programs were listed for Middl Awe 5 
we mentioned the program Robin 
Hood There was also a list of pro 
grams under the caption “These TY 
Programs Can Lead to Many Books on 
Various Subjects.” On this list) were 
Adventure,” “Britannica Junior Thea 
tre Disneyland Lets Take a Trip ‘ 
“Mic key Mouse ( lub Wonde Taltia 
ind “You Are There 


It is not easy to evaluate uch a 
helf Mi , (lasey said she Wal con 
stantly replacing the book because 


they went into circulation so quickly 

Frank Stanton pre sident of C_BS 
believes that the medium of television 
has great potential for helping Ameri 
can society mature, vrite Patrick 
Hazard in Scholastic Teaches 

I believe that libraries also have 
this potential. Today, both teachers and 
librarians have an obligation to under 
stand television better and to relate 
t to hbooks.e 
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The Fall Book Roundup 


A wealth of fiction and fact for your students; reading for 


pleasure and for study in the social studies, English, and science 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


Histor cun be made enjoyable for 
our students this year, if teachers and 
librarians lead them to some of the new 
historical novels and history books. Here 
we some of the titles intended to lure 
t from television this fall 

For the teen boy or girl who likes 


udents awa 


the excitement of history, but is a slow 
re wes there i the new We Were 
There eri (Grosset and Dunlap 


$1.95 These attractive books depict 
historic events with young people taking 
part. Titles now ready include We Were 
There with the Mayflower Pilgrims, by 
Robert N. Webb: We Were There with 
the California Korty-Niners, by Ste phen 
Holt; We Were There with the Pony 
express, by William O. Steele; and We 
Were There with Ethan Allen and the 
Robert N 
Webb. All are good reading possibilities 
lor ¢ rly to late teen 

Exciting fare for early teens is Blou 
Bugles, Blow, by Merritt P. Allen (Long 
mans. Green, $3). It is a Civil War story 


Cereen) Mountain Boy ly 


under General 
Sheridan. With a post-Civil War back 
ground, The Telegraph Boy, by Charles 


ibout a bo idventure 


Wilson (Broadman Press, $1.50 re 
lates the story of Edgar Young, South 
ern telew iph be vho becomes a min 
ister and educator 


Sword of Francisco, by Charles G 
Wilson (Crowell, $2.50 also for early 
teens, is a Revolutionary War tale in 

olving 1 hieige vord rac by special 

order of George Washington. In the 
non-fictional field, Battle for Manhattan 
by Bruce Bliven (Holt, $3.50), gives 
the details ‘of the Revolutionary War 
encounter that lost the island of Man 
hattan to the British hor upper teen 
mid adult reader 

Pioneering dangers are spe led out in 
Ciirl in’ Buckskin, by Dorothy Gilman 
Butters Macrae Smith, $2.75). It's 

bout an indentured servant in colonial 
Massachusetts who runs away from het 
employers to live with her brother in 
the wilderness. (Ages 12 to 16.) The 
Seminole Trail, by Dee Dunsing (Long 
mans, Green, $3), for this same age 
group 
War through the eyes of Rod, a young 
scout and Indian interpreter, All is not 


portrays the Seminole Indian 








war in the story. Rod also has his social 
problems—his bashfulness in meeting 
and dancing with pretty girls 

Life at sea and in gold-mad California 
are portrayed in The Golden Promise, 
by Edith Blackburn (Abelard Schuman, 
$2.50). It tells about a paddle wheel 
steamer that travels around Cape Horn 
in IS51 and goes into river service in 
California. In Search for the Galleon’s 
Gold (Whittlesey House, $2.95), Ruth 
Adams Knight combines fact with fic- 
tion as she relates the story of two 
Spanish boys and two Scottish boys 
vho become friends searching for the 
Ilorencia, flagship of the defeated 
Spanish Armada 

lenth-century Scotland is the setting 
for the young teen novel, Black Fox of 
Lorne, by Marguerite de Angeli (Dou 
bleday, $2.95), a tale of twin Norse 
brothers who use their identical like 
nesses to confuse and defeat Gavin, the 
Black Fox of Lorne Oueen of the East, 
by Alexander Baron (Ives Washburn, 
$3.95), tells the story of Zenobia, fabu 
lous queen of Palmyra in the third cen 
tury, A. D. She challenged the power 
ful Roman Empire and held its armies 
it bay for months. Rome's conquest was 
(Older teens and 


a hollow’ victory 


adults. ) 


HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY 





History comes alive for the reader in 
many of the new histories and biogra 
phies. The meaning of the name Mont 
Wome;ry Ward becomes clear to the 
teen-ager when he reads Big Catalogue 
by Nina Brown Baker (Harcourt, Brace 
$2.75), the life of Aaron Montgomery 
Ward who built the famous mail order 
firm. The name Remington Arms also 
becomes more meaningful in The Rem- 
ington Arms in American History, by 
Alden Hatch (Rinehart, $6.50), excit 





ing upper teen-adult story of the devel- 
opment of the Remington Arms Co 
The history of invention sparks in 
terest in They Almost Made It, by Fred 
Reinfeld (Crowell, $2.75), a good teen 
book about the forgotten inventors who 
came only close to success. They never 
quite made it with the steam engine 
the reape! the stearnboat, the locomo 
tive, the sewing machine, the telegraph 
and the submarine. All About Famous 
Inventors and Their Inventions, by 
Fletcher Pratt (Random House, $1.95), 
is a remarkable account of inventors 
“who made it” with their inventions 
from gunpowder to atomic fission. 
Young adults will want to follow the 
life of the founder of the Jesuits in 
St. Ignatius Loyola, by James Broderick, 
S.J. (Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, $5). 
Or they may choose Jesse H. Jones 
The Man and the Statesman, by Bas 
com N. Timmons (Holt, $6), a distin- 
guished biography of a great Texan 
He helped build up his city of Hous 
ton, and later, as Federal Loan Admin 
istrator, helped to rescue our country's 
industry and busine SS from the Great 
iby p 
the mature teen-ager are King of Paris 
by Guy Endore (Simon and Schuster 
$4 biography of novelist Alexander 
Dumas, a book full of wit, romance 


ession. Also of possibli interest for 


adventure and sentiment and The 
Search for Captain Slocum, by Walter 
Magnes Teller (Scribner's, $2.95), an 
unusual life story of a sea captain whi 
sailed around the world unaided, and 
disappeared 

Biography for the 12-to-16 set: Ferd 
Mage llan by Ronald We ke 


Criterion Books. $3) gives an unto 


inand 


gettable portrait of the intrepid Port 
Zuese sea captain whose ships circun 
navigated the globe. Martin Luther, b: 
Harry Emerson Fosdick (World Lat 

mark Book, $1.50), retells the inspirin: 
story of the man who started the Pro 
estant Reformation. Leonardo da Vinci 
by Emily Hahn (World Landma: 
Book, $1.50), makes the great geniu 
of art and s« lence live again. Benedict 
Arnold, by Jeanette Covert Nola 
Messner, $2.95), brings to life one of 
the great heroes and traitors of the 
American Revolution. Brigham Young 
hy Olive Burt (Messner, $2.95), is a 


—— 
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carefully developed biography of the 
great Mormon leader. The Story of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, by Lorena A 
Hickok (Grosset and Dunlap, $1.50) 
and The Story of Dwight D. Eisenhou 
er (Grosset and Dunlap $1.50), both 
new additions to the Signature Books 
series, portray the lives of these famous 
presidents with simplicity 

The young adult interested in the 
early days of civilization will be in 
trigued by From the Tablets of Sumer 
by Samuel Noah Kramer (Falcon’s 
Wing Press, $5), which reproduces the 
wisdom of the oldest recorded civiliza 
tions. The ancient clay tablets were 
unearthed in Mesopotamia one hundred 
years ago 

For more Civil War background 
Gray Ghosts and Rebel Raiders, by 
Virgil Carrington Jones (Holt, $4.50) 
tells forthe first time the story of guer 
rilla warfare during the War Between 
the States, including the blowing up of 
bridges interception of important mes 
sages, and even capture of Union 
generals, 


aad >» 


exploring mars 


SCIENCE-FICTION 
AND SCIENCE 


From our unpredictable science and 
science-fiction editor, Richard J. Hurley 
of the Catholic Univ. (who reports from 
the Red Planet), comes this upsizing of 
Earth's 1956 science and science-fiction 
offerings. We quote 

VISIRAY TO TERRA FROM RED 
PLANET PRESS HONORING RE 
CENT INTEREST IN MARS: (Books 
published on Earth 1956 fostering fun 
ther interest in science, science-fiction 
and nature. Originally compiled by In 
tergalactic Libraries 

Most of the science-fiction titles below 
ire for ages 12-15 (from which group 
will probably come the first space pilot) 
rhree books deal with planets Mercury 
Venus, and the Moon. Lucky Starr and 
the Big Sun of Mercury, by Paul 
French alias Isaac 
day, $2.50), is another in this fine 


Asimov (Double 


series with terrestrials preventing the 
sabotage of Project Light. M. E 
Patchett also has a new work, Flight to 
the Misty Planet (Bobbs, $2.75), with 
two middies from the Earth Organized 
Space Patrol shipwrecked, but rescued 
in time from Venusian perils. Donald 
4. Wollheim leaves Saturn and Mars 
for One Against the Moon (World, 
$2.75), where a runaway rocket ma- 








\T HOME iN 
INDIA 


Cynthia Bowles 


TOPS WITH 
TEEN-AGERS 





Here are some current book titles 
that are sure to spark your teen 
age students’ interests in reading 
The list was prepared by Margaret 
Scoggin and Lillian Morrison, Of 
fice of Young People’s Services 
New York Public Library 
The Miracle of Merriford, by Reg 

inald Arkell (Reynal) 

Vary of Carisbrooke, by Margaret 

Campbell Barnes (Macrae Smith) 
At Home in India, by Cynthia 

Bowles (Harcourt ) 

Stories from Shakespeare by Mar 
chette Chute (World) 
The Coast of Coral, by Arthur ¢ 

Clarke (Harper) 

Doctor Kate; Angel on Snowshoes 
by Adele Comandini (Rinehart ) 


roons young spaceman Robin Carew 

For younger readers is John M 
Schealer’s Zip Zip and His Flying 
Saucer (Dutton, $2.50), with a small 
Martian taking four earthlings for a 
saucer ride. Carl L. Biemiller continues 
his Magic Ball from Mars in Starboy 
(Holt, $2.50 with Remo visiting 
Johnny and his parents. For mature 
suggest Arthur K. Barnes 
((onome $3) 


Iwo agents of the London Interplane 


reac I we 


Interplanetary Hunter 


tary Zoo hunt strange creatures on 
Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune and 
Almussen’s Comet 

In the field of science 
lings will find their planet well de 
superb books. As a 
good introduction, Ray Broekel offer: 
You and the Sciences of Plants, Animals 
and the Earth (Childrens, $2), telling 


how the Various Sf ientific names OTipZ 


young earth 


scribed in man 


nated and what they mean. He also 
wrote The True Book of Tropical Fishes 
(Childrens, $2), describing the fish in 
youl aquarium and how to care for 
them. Mae and Ira Freeman have writ 
ten the 1956 edition of Fun with Sci 
ence (Random, $1.50), up-to-the-min 
ute with the latest news of jet propul 
sion and atom energy 

See Through the Forest, by Millicent 
Selsam (Harper, $2.50), takes us from 
the insects, animals, and Howers of the 
forest floor to the treetops. Nature 
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Survival in the Sky, by Charles 
Coombs (Morrow) ' 
The Rainbow Book of Art, by j 
Thomas Craven (World { 
Deliver Us from Evil, by Thomas 


\ Dooley (karrar) 

Caves of Mystery, by John Scott 
Douglas (Dodd) 

Russian Journey, by William O 
Douglas (Doubleday) 

The Rose mary Tree, by Elizabeth 
Coudge Coward ) 

\ Single Pebble, by John Hersey 

Knopt 

Tracking the Big Cats, by Carl 
Hert (Caxton) 

Profiles in Courage, by John 1 
Kennedy (Harper) 

lo Beat a Tiger, by Elizabeth Fore 
man (Winston) 

The Exploration of Mars, by Willie 
Ley, Wernher Von Braun (Vik 
ing) 

H.M.S. Ulysses, by Alistair Mac 
Lean (Doubleday) 

Harry of Monmouth, by A. M 
Maugham (Wm. Sloane Associ 
ates ) 

Souvenir, by Margaret Truman 

(McGraw-Hill) 


writer Glenn Blough shows us the night 
woods in After the Sun Goes Down 
(Whittlesey, $2.25), a Junior Literary 
Guild selection, illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. Leone Adelson in All Ready 
for Summer (McKay, $2.75), tells us 
what happe ns in the springtime—a very 
easy book with lots of pictures Another 
general book is Aileen Fishes All on 
a@ Mountain Day (Nelson, $2.75 vith 
an unusual series of wildlife storie 

about coyotes, bobcat rabbit mules 
deer, and other animals in the Colorado 
Rockies. This is also a Junior Literary 
Guild selection. Delia Goetz takes us to 
the Deserts (Morrow, $2 Plants, ani 


mals birds ind people ill use the 
waste land for a living. Rose Wyler 
science editor of Scholastic’s News 


Time, has provided a simple astronomy 
book in My Little Golden Book about 
the Sky (Simon, 25 cents) 

Youngsters aged 10 to 15 also have 
many fine books available. Roy A. Gal 
lant’s tribute to our Red Planet, Explor 


ing Mars (Garden City, $2 is done in 
the same superbly colored format as 
his Exploring the Moon. Besides the 
usual information, we are given an ex 
ploratory trip along with an intriguing 
discussion of possible life on Mars. We 
look forward to Exploring the Universe 
by Gallant, who is Managing Editor of 
Scholastic Teacher. Patrick Moore, 
F.R.A.S., has given us The Boy's Book 


(See pp. 27-T and 28-T for student edition Teaching Guide.) 
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of Space (Roy, $2.75), which has all 
the basic information plus a trip to the 
Moon made in the year 2000 A.D. 

On Earth find a dozen aspects 


treated for young scientists and natural 


we 


ists. Michael H. Bevans’ The Book of 
Reptiles and Amphibians (Garden City, 
$2.50), has a hundred species of snakes, 
reptile and amphibia of the United 
State crawling and creeping through 
64 pages of beautifully illustrated text 
A general book is B. M. Hecht’s All 
About Snakes (Random, $1.95), deal 


ing with snake habitat, food, and venom 
We look forward to two. other All 
About's tobert S. Lemmon’s All About 


Low-priced bell 


Moths and Butterflies, and Roy Chap- 
man Andrews’ All About Strange Beasts 
of the Past. Which reminds us of S. & B. 
Epstein’s Prehistoric Animals (Watts, 
$3.95). The story begins half a million 
vears ago, and shows the effect of the 
Ice Age on the Earth. This leads to 
The Story of the Ice Age, Rose 
Wyler and Gerald Ames (Harper, 
$2.50). Glaciers, the detective work of 
Agassiz on European, Asian and North 
age 
ill disc ussed 


by 


American ice sheets, ice animals 
and people are 

Don't miss Rocks and Minerals, by 
C. Pearl (Barnes, $1.95), with 36 col 


ored illustrations. We are informed of 


ringers to make 


your BOOK BAZAAR a success 





SIGNET: SIGNET KEY. MENTOR Bogxs 


...the best in paperbounds 
HIGH QUALITY * WIDE DIVERSITY « LOW PRICES 





THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER HANDY 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY. More words and 
definitions than in any other dictionary 
at its price; the only illustrated low 
priced dictionary. Only 50¢ 


MYTHOLOGY, Edith Hamilton. 50¢ 


THE ODYSSEY, Homer, W. H. D. Rouse 
translation. 50¢ 


BOOKS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD. 
Robert B. Downs. 35¢ 


GOOD READING. Enlarged, up-to-date clas- 
sified list of 1500 books. 50¢ 


Parents, teachers and students are all enthusi- 
astic about these attractive, handy editions, which 
include the finest novels, short stories, the clas- 
sics, and readable, authoritative non-fiction in 
such fields as science, biography, history, religion, 
and practical reference. See your Book Bazaar kit 
for a full listing of especially appropriate Signet, 
Signet Key and Mentor Books. Among them are: 


THE SEA AROUND US, Rachel L. Carson. 
35¢ 


HOW THE GREAT RELIGIONS BEGAN, 
Joseph Gaer. 35¢ 


ANIMAL FARM, George Orwell. 25¢ 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark. 25¢ 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE U. S., 
edited by Richard D. Heffner. 50¢ 


THE UNITED NATIONS and How It Works, 
David Cushman Coyle. 35¢ 


Write for our complete catalog and special classified list of 
books used as required or supplementary reading in schools. 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, Box ST-! 


501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 





radioactive minerals, fluorescent ones, 
atomic minerals, and how to make rock 
and mineral collections. 

There are two good books on caves 
Sterling's Story of Caves (Doubleday 
$2.75). and Elizabeth Hamilton's The 
First Book of Caves (Watts, $1.95), an 
introduction to their origin and forma- 
tion. Clarence J. Hylander also writes 
about natural history. His Animals in 
Fur (Macmillan, $3.50), of the 
Young Naturalist series, shows how 
our furred friends adapt to their en 
Another well-known nat 
Carroll Lane Fenton, contrib 
utes Insects and Their World (Day 
$2.95). all about their habits, food, and 
homes. Joint author is D. C. Pallas. It's 
very well illustrated, and a splendid 
We finally, delighted to 
find in this group such a book as Sylvia 
Cassell’s Nature Games and Activities 
$2.50). with eight chapters 


on such topics as birds, trees, animals, 


one 


vironment 


uralist 


survey are 


(Harper 


ind fish. She includes such games and 
activities as bird house building, track 
ing, making leaf prints, and shell col 
lecting 

For earthlings of senior high school 
we can recommend Erik Bergaust and 
William Beller’s Satellite (Doubleday 
$3.95), a of our 


first step into the last frontier. This tells 


full-dress treatment 


the story of preparations for launching 
an American man-made satellite during 
the International Year 
1957-58. Charles Coombs’ Survival in 
the Sky (Morrow, $3.75), has 72 thril- 
ling photographs of 


Geophy sical 


man's efforts to 
ittain high speed and high altitude 
I. M. Levitt, in his A Space Traveler's 
Guide to Mars (Holt, $3.95) 
high rating from Red Planet Press and 
the Director of the 
Fels Planetarium for a readable book 


receives 


We 


( ongratulate 


In astronomy we have Irving Adler's 
The Stars, steppingstones into space 
(Day, $2.95). This book is partly en 
richment and partly identification, but 
i good all-around introduction. (End 
of quote from Editor Hurley.) 
ADVENTURE 
In the sea, over 

the mountains, on a ; 
the plains—in fact, » Treasure 

| almost everywhere or tHe 


today’s teen read- 


Coral Reef 
er will find excit- —<( 
ing book adven- 2 oeaght. 







ture 
Drawing on his 
knowl 


edge of the sea and 


firsthand 


its creatures, Zach- 
Ball has writ- 
ten a straightforward story of a young 
Skin Diver (Holiday House, $2.75). 
Another diving tale, The Treasure of 
the Coral Reef, by Don Stanford (Funk 


ary 
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BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU THE CHANGING 
Lo oO me oO i CA fe s (Your TV host on “Shower of Stars” and “Climax!” Thursdays, CBS-TV) 





1. “VOU CAN EASILY S&6 where the earliest cars got their 2. “DURING THE ‘20's, the high, square carriage design 
design-——from the carriage. The idea of a proper car design wasn't really had its heyday! Certain body-styles even had carriage 
yet considered. In fact, many of these very early gas-buggies names, like ‘coach’ and ‘landau.’ This open cockpit limousine 
even carried a whip-socket! was called a brougham, which it resembled. 








3. “WITH GREATER range and power, the ‘horseless car 4. “MEANWHILE, 
riage’ idea faded. By the ‘30's cars started to be styled as cars 
Streamlining lowered the bodies, took away running boards, 
lanted the windshield, made the rear trunk part of the body. 


a truer appearance of movement was 
gradually evolving in the shape of airplanes and racing boats. 
Designers found-that they could get more stability and less air 
resistance through designs that emphasized the /in. 





S. “ON THE 1966 CHRYSLER CORPORATION CARS 6. “WHAT 1S THE NEXT BIG STEP IN STYLING? Very 
you can see how this natural ‘aerodynamic’ styling its used to soon Chrysler Corporation will be bringing America a design 
keynote swift leek appearance, ¢ alled THE FLIGHT-SWEEP, so fresh, it’s called “THE NEW SHAPE OF MOTION" Look 
it gives a car the look of motion, even when standing still! for it——listen for it—it'’s coming your way!” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 3 THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH -DODGE-DE SOTO:CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
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Thrill to the , a ~y | 


Greatness of Your Priceless Heritage! 





Shrine of American Patriotism 


Now is the time to start planning for your 1957 class trip. And plan 
it for Washington ... where there’s so much to see. Hundreds of 
fascinating museums and historic memorials, Visit the White House, 
Capitol, Congress, Mt. Vernon. And for an extra thrill, plan a side 
trip to Annapolis, Williamsburg, Philadelphia, or New York. 


GO BaO...FOR A MORE PLEASANT TRIP! 


Consult your Travel Agent, or at your request, the Baltimore & Ohio representative will be glad 
to supply complete information and make all travel arrangements. Money-saving coaches, fine 
Pulimans, and friendly lounges are available. Enjoy comfortable air-conditioning, gliding 
Diesel-Electric power, tasty food, and gracious B&O courtesy. Remember—only B&O offers 
travel between East and West via Washington 
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300 Chances to Win in $3465 Royal Portable -\nnual Prize Contest! 


$200 CASH and a GOLD 
ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject 
“What my home town means to me” 





Here are two examples: 


° . 

id V now TOLEDO! 1 COULD 

" =.S.| WRITE ABOUT OUR NEW GYM 
\S/ OR HOW | GOT ON THE 


FOOTBALL TEAM / 


A BUNCH OF US GIRLS RAISED 
THE MONEY TO BRING A STUDENT 
7O OUR SCHOOL FROM KOREA. 

/ COULD WRITE ABOUT THAT. 


Attention, senior high school students! Be sure your 


letter on the subject, ‘‘What my home town means to 
me,”’ is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, junior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, ““What my home town means to 
me,”’ is not longer than 350 words. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


$200 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


lat Prize 

2nd Prize 

3rd Prize 

147 Cash Prizes 
*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 





Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, 
in ink and in legible handwriting or in typewriting 


Ist Prize 

2nd Prize . 

3rd Prize 

147 Cash Prizes 


$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 25 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


double-spaced. To win extra awards (typewriters) your letter 
must be signed by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN Maybe your town needs 
a new school and you're campaigning for a certain type 
of school. Or, maybe your town is on or near a historic 
spot in American history. Perhaps there’s a new war 
memorial in your town. These are simple hints to start 


your mind working. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 





achool, your school grade and teacher's name 


*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today.When finished, 
be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful Gold Royal Portable by having a local Royal 
dealer sign your entry. Mail not later than November 17, 1956, 
to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


entries returned. All entries, contents and ideas 
therein become the property of the Royal McBee 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
only. of typewrite double-spaced on one aide of the 
paper only, a letter or theme on topic “What my 
home town means to me In Senior Division 
(10th, llth, 12th grades) letter must not exceed 
600 words in length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 
Ath, Oth grades) letter must not exceed 350 words 
in length 


2. Mail not later than November 17, 1956, to 
Royal Portable Contest, ec o Scholastic Magazines 
8 W. 42nd Street, New York 46, N. Y. Submit 
ae many entries a« you wish, Be sure each entry 
in signed with your name, home address, name of 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, Sth, Oth 
grades) and high school student (10th, llth, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
the Royal McKee Corporation, its subsidiaries, or 
of ite advertiaing agencies and their families. Con- 
test subject to all Federal and state regulations 


4, Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Keuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff 
of Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decision final, 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No 


Corporation to be used as it sees fit. 


5S. ‘To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Gold 
Royal Portable each, provided entry is signed by 
an authorized Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 
Ihe 147 cash prizes in Senior and Junior Divisions 
will be awarded on the basie of 3 per state plus 
Dist. of Columbia 


6. Top prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 12 issue of Scholastic Magazines. All prize 
winners will be notified by mail, and each will 
receive his prize before December 25, 1956. 
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Captain John Smith’s Quote 


Dear Editor 


In your article “The Jamestown Col- 
my” (Sept. 13 issue) you stated: “Cap 
tain John Smith decreed ‘He who 
doth not work shall not eat.’ ” 

This was an excellent idea on Captain 
Smiths’ part, but not a very original one 
You may not have meant to do so, but 
you made it sound as if Captain Smith 
made up this clever saying himself 
Actually, he was merely quoting the 
Bible 

In Paul's second letter to the Thessa 
lonians (third chapter, tenth verse) Paul 
vrote: “For even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you; that if 
iny would not work, neither should he 
eat.” 

Virginia Jarmon 
Travis H.S 
Austin, Texas 


(Captain Smith's words did, of course, 
originate in the Bible. His decree, how 
ever, became part of the history of early 


America.—Editors.) 


Our National Parks 


Dear Editor 
In your article on “Our National 
Parks .. . America’s Playground” (Sept 
20 issue), you listed 29 national parks 
Could you please tell me under whose 
direction such plac es as national battle 
fields, homes of national figures of the 
vast, and other historical places are put? 
Mardella Carbaugh 
Waterside 


Pennsylvania 


They are under jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service of Department of 
Interior, although not within the Na 
ional Park System.—Editors. ) 


TV Election Alternative 


Dear Editor 
Your Forum Topic on TV campaign 
sts (Sept. 13 issue was interesting 
‘alternative.” If the 
Government should decide to pay for 


But you torgot one 


impaign telecasts, then how about the 


Government also putting aside money 
to keep i few hows 
ime timer 


Shouldn't 


sure a choice between political programs 


m the air at the 
something be done to as 


ind regular shows? Isn't that in “the 
public interest,” too? 
John McCoss 
soston 


Vassachusetts 


Presidential Sweepstakes 


® Starred words refer to Presidents and candidates. 








Students are invited te 
submit original crossword 
putzies for publication 











in Scholastic Magazines wu 
Each purtie should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sei- 14 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Moximum 
about 50 words, of which 

oat least 10 must be re- 18 
lated to the theme. For 

each putzie published we 

will pay $10. Entries must 21 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answe on 
separate sheets, design 









































i 2 [3 4 |5 |e fr 
8 9 10 
12 13 
5 [16 7 
19 20 
22 
26 27 [28 


with answer filled in, 23 24 25 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 29 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, eadvess, ochoal, end 
grade dress Puzzle 

Editor, Scholastic Moga 3 ms 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
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Street, New York 36,N.¥ 
Answers in next issue 
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l. Partake of food 
4. One of the ides of i doorw iy 
S 


Ottensive in odor stinking 

°10. This state is second only to Virginia in 
the number of Presidents born there 

ll A wheel in motion wives off this 
monotonous tone 

12. President who preceded Mr. Eisen 
hower in office was S. Truman 

14, Edge 

15. The eighth President was Martin 


17. Abbreviation tor Kast Northeast 


°18. Democrat nominee for Vice-Presi- 


lent is Se tor Kefauver 

20. Thought 

21 Fither 

22 Abbre il tor North Korea 

3. Robert was former Senator 
fr » 0) d son of twenty-seventh 
President 

26. Surrounding of a fort to compel its 
surrender 

29. Poem of high purpose as ~ to 
a Nightingale ' 

°30. Defeated by Harding in 1920 was 
Jame 


31. Beam of light 

33. This may have a propeller or be jot 
propelled 

35. Tribe of Indians which inhabited 
Arkansas 

7. Barren; having no water 

38. Baseball teams 

39. Island 

40. Center (abbret 


16 
19 
() 


24 
ne) 
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Weird uncanny 

Spl tting these led to A-bombs 

Valuable metal 

Democrati 

foreign police ies Of Secretary of State 
Foster Dulles 

Exclamation of triumph 

Stuck in mud 

Carried 

Initials of the only Pre lent elected 

four tinn to office 

Former governor of Massachusett 


campaigners debate the 


GOP Preside 


GOP candidate tor Vice-President is 

Richard 

Highest point 

Democratic candidate for President | 
EK. Stevenson 

Is afraid of 

The 

Eighteenth President was Civil Was 

hero Ulysses S 

Anxious to do something 

Yield something 

Affirmative 

Nothing 

Thas (put after something printed 

which appears wrong but is correctly 


( opied ) 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Pentagon 


Housekeeper 


Meet Walter C. Kerlin, superinte ident 
of the world’s largest office building 


ALTER C. KERLIN, a soft-voiced Virginian, has the 
biggest housekeeping job in the world. As superin 
tendent of Washington's sprawling, 34-acre Pentagon, head 
juarters of the United States Department of Defense, he 
has the never-ceasing task of keeping the world’s largest 
iffice bailding running smoothly, 
We're a city to ourselves, even if we are under one 


root ; Mr 


five-floored, five-sided Pentagon is twice as large as the 


Kerlin explained as we talked in his office. “The 


Merchandise Mart in Chicago. It has three times the floor 
space of the 102-story Empire State Building in New York 
City 

A graduate of Virginia Military Institute 


ceived a degree in electrical engineering, M1 


where he re 
Kerlin heads 
a staff of 680 maintenance and cleaning emplyees The 
Pentagon is run by the Government's General Services 
Administration. This agency has charge of all Government 


owned buildings. Mr. Kerlin, who is now 57, has been a 


Federal career man for 20 years 


City Under a Single Roof 


With 30,000 people working here daily, and with sev 


eral thousand visitors, you'd be surprised at how many 
unusual things can happen under one roof in a single day,’ 
Mr. Kerlin told us. “We've had four babies born in the 
building since it was first opened in 1942.” 

As far as policing is concerned, the biggest task of the 
100 Pentagon guards is traffic. The building's 64 acres of 
parking space can accommodate 9,200 cars—making it 
Washington s 


ilso patrol the building’s 174% miles of corridor, as 


largest and busiest parking area, The Pentagon 
police 
well as the 200 acres of outside grounds 

“Our biggest job, though,” Mr. Kerlin pointed out, “is 
cleaning the 83 acres of offices. About 100 acres of asphalt 
tile have to be kept waxed and buffed. Just the collecting 
of waste paper is a gigantic job. About 40 bales each aver 
aging 650 pounds, are collected daily.” 

Crews of window-washers work constantly on the seven 
acres of glass in the Pentagon's 7,748 windows, Expert 
painters, carpenters, plumbers, electricians, and other crafts 


men take care of the repair and maintenance work 


vv 7vY xr QUOTE OF THE WEEK wv vw bg 


it takes less time te do a thing right than it does to explain 
why you did it wrong.—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


“It costs the Government $4,200,000 a year for the main 
tenance and cleaning of the Pentagon,” Mr. Kerlin said 
“Cleaning costs the most, although last year we spent 
$1,690,000 just for electricity. We also buy more than a 
million gallons of water a day.” 

As a complete city under a single roof, the Pentagon 
has its own banks, medical and dental clinics, barber shops 
uniform and_ tailoring establishments, and dozens of other 
shops usually found in a community of 30,000, 

‘Our phone switchboard is the world’s largest,” M1 
Kerlin explained. “Staffed by 210 persons, it could provide 
ervice normally for a city of more than 200,000. There 
ire more than 44,000 phone outlets in the building. 

“Because most of our ‘residents’ are eaters-in we have 
two restaurants, six cafeterias, nine beverage bars, and a 
snack bar. During an average day, Pentagon personnel con- 
sume 35,000 cups of coffee, 3,800 quarts of milk, and 
7,000 soft drinks.” 

Our head reeling from this barrage of statistics, we 
isked Mr. Kerlin how he came to be assigned to his present 
job 

I have been with the General Services Administration 
since 1948." 


vith another Government department 


he told us. “Before that | was an engineer 
Before being as- 
signed to the Pentagon two vears ago, I was in San 
Francisco, supervising Government buildings in 20 different 
cities throughout the Western states.” 


Opportunities in Building Administration 


Are there careel opportunities for young men and 
women in work such as yours?” we asked. 

“There certainly are,” he replied. “People seldom think 
about it, but keeping any office building operating smooth- 
ly takes a lot of work and many specialized skills. If one 
is aiming to be a building supervisor—in Government or 
in private enterprise—I think he should study electrical, 
mechanical, or civil engineering in college. All these pro- 
fessions are essential in this type of work.” 

Mr. Kerlin sums it up this way: “It's highly satisfying 
work. It might sound prosaic but it never is. Whenever you 
have as many people-as there are working here in the 
Pentagon every day, you always have variety. Theix chal- 
lenge to you is to keep them comfortable and happy. 

“Here at the Pentagon we like to think that we do the 
iob very well.” James WINCHESTER 














FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 











Auto Speeding... 
How Should It Be Punished? 


A pro and con discussion: Can we cut down the auto accident 


rate by suspending the licenses of convicted speeders? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


In the last 55 years, highway accidents have killed 
more Americans than all U. S. wars since 1775! 

America has lost 1,130,393 persons in eight wars 
between 1775 and 1956. We have lost 1,182,694 per 
sons between 1900 and mid-1956 in auto accidents 

Thus far in 1956, the highway death rate has leaped 
far ahead of last year’s. During 1955's first eight months 
19,930 persons were killed. The total for the same 
eight months of 1956 is 21,730! This is an all-time high 
for such a period, according to the National Safety 
Council. 

What can be done to cut down this slaughter? The 
governor of Connecticut thinks he has a_ solution 
He is waging a campaign against speeders. Governor 
Abraham Ribicoff believes, as do officials in many other 
states, that speeding is the major cause of highway 
accidents. He has ordered that the driver's license of 


every convicted speeder be suspended 


studies by 


FOR! 


1. The Connecticut law kills speed 


recognized 
agreé on this point: Speed is to blame 
for one out of every two auto deaths 


and four out of ten injuries 


The Connecticut law works like this; A first offender 
loses his license for 30 days. Second offenders get a 
minimum suspension of 60 days. A third offense brings 
an indefinite suspension 

Governer Ribicoff has gone one step further. He 
has ruled flatly that there are to be no exceptions. He 
has put judges on notice that when their terms expire 
next year those who don't enforce the law strictly 
won't be reappointed 

rhe Connecticut law has stirred up a storm of con 
troversy Within the state—and attracted attention all 


over the [ S Ribicofl 
named chairman of the Committee on Highway Safety 


Governor himself has been 
of the National Governors Conference. The purpose 
of this committee is to strive for uniform motor vehicle 
laws throughout the 48 states. Some states report they 
are now considering a crackdown on speeders similar 
to Connecticut's 

Should the 


state? Here 


Connecticut law be enacted in every 


are arguments on both sides 


safety experts Senior Scholastic asked 


“Our goal,” 


“is to slow drivers doWn 


spec ding campaign 


¢ told u 


Governor 


Ribicoff of Connecticut about his anti 





instead of people 


Nothing is more appalling in Ameri 
can life today than the grim record of 
highway carnage. Equally frightening 
is the fact that the situation is getting 
worse and worse 

What is to blame for this national 
disgrace? The answer is—speeding. 

“Exceeding the speed limit is the 
aytomobile 
says a spokesman 


greatest single cause of 
deaths and injuries,” 
for the Association of Casualty and 


Surety Companies. All surveys and 


This does not always mean speed in 
the 60's or 70's 


cover and on page y show how badly 


The photos on the 


a car can be smashed at 35 mph 

rhe speed limits on most roads are 
set after careful study by safety en- 
gineers. The limits are posted for one 
reason: to tell drivers the maximum 
speed at which they can drive safely 
on that particular road. Too many peo 
ple, however, ignore speed limits, That 
is why stricter enforcement of speed 


ing Jaws is absolutely necessary 


keep them alive 
Each year,” the Governor ¢ xplaine d 


“millions of citizens give their time 
their efforts, and their money to cance: 
drives, to heart and polio drives, to 
drives to fight all other killer diseas 

There 


do, the 


is no limit to the work we will 

courage we will show. the 
sacrifices we will make to save just 
one life, Is it too much, then, to expect 
people to be courteous and to obey the 
motor vehicle la 


‘Tt an 


vs and he Ip save lives? 


iirplane crashe ind kills 25 





persons, it is banner headline news. If 
a child on his way home from school 
is slain in an insane crime, the nation 
is sickened and aroused. This is the 
American concept—a concept that every 
life is precious. 

“Yet every day in the year an aver 
age of 105 persons are ruthlessly slain 
on our highways, This is an appalling 
waste of life. Even more appalling has 
been the failure of the United States 
to do anything about it. Americans 
will heaven and earth to 


vho move 


ave the life of one innocent man, stand 


idly by vhile 


children ire 


mnocent men yomen 


md massacred in thei 
iutomobile s 

inced that trving to save 
right thing. Uf the 
the life of even 


then it j i ii 


| at ons 
i the pre 
pro 

ith SAVIN 


mW person 


2. The results of the new law prove 
thet it works 


The test of an how 


ell does it 


proposal 


vork in actual practicer 
law 


last De 
vith fiving 


Ihe Connectiout anti speeding 


hich ha 
hus pa sed that test 


been in effect since 

ember 

ras 
During the first 


vere 10 


quarter of 1956 


here fewer fatalities than in 


he same period a year ago vhen there 


ere 79 This is a decrease of 14 
ver cent! 

This record was achieved in the face 
im the 


now has 


f a substantial increase volume 


of trathe 


100,000 more drivers and nearly 


ie irly 
70,000 


Connecticut 


more licensed vehicles on the road than 
it did a ago 


ofl upproximately 


year These are increases 
LO per cent! 

Connecticut's record becomes even 
nore impressive when compared with 
nation-wide record; For the first 
quarter of 1956, there were 10 per 
cent more automobile fatalities through 
out the U. S. than there were in the 
same period a year ago. In fact, for 
each month thus far in 1956, the num 
ber of highway deaths throughout the 
U. §. has risen sharply over last year's 
record for the same months! And the 
National Safety reports that 
the national death toll for July 1956 


(the most recent month for which com 


the 


Council 


available ) the 


plete statistics are wis 
highest in history 

that Con 
(Commissioner 


This 


I've 


It is not surprising then 
necticut State Police 
John Kelly should report 
effective 


is the 
known 
rhe 


is a 


nost crackdown 


in my 35 years as a policeman 


lurwe-seale of licenses 


vreat deterrent to speeding My officers 


suspense ut) 


report trom all over the state that there 


is a noticeable reduction in serious 


vecidents 


Commissioner Kelly also reports a 


sharp drop ip the number of arrests 
and warnings for speeding as well as 
other operating offenses. The State 
Police feel that this decrease shows 
that drivers are not only slowing down, 
hut also driving more carefully. 


3. The proposal is drastic but drastic 
action is needed. 

Chis is, admittedly, a drastic law 
But drastic methods are the only effec 
tive way to deal with this problem 
Polite safety appeals just don’t work, 

‘We have made an ironic discovery 
in this Ribicoff said. 
Ihe great wont 


drive (,overnot 


mass of motorists 
heed an appeal to slow down to Save 
} the their 


lives or lives of 
will down to 


their own 


But 


save their licenses 


families they slow 


Some pt opl howe vCci complain that 
taking away a speeder’s license may 
interfere with his earning a livelihood. 
Many peopl 


it is pointed out, need 
work. 
this complaint, Governor 


their cars to get to and from 
lo answer 
Ribicott 
from a 


I illed it atl 


I have an answer 


cited for us a letter he received 


idow whose husband was 
iuto crash 

’ she wrote, “for 
the 


suspension 


those who speak ol ‘unbearable 
that a 


on persons whose cars are essential to 


hardships imposes 


their jobs. If a man takes a chance on 


losing his license when his Way of 
making a living depends on it, he is 
an irresponsible driver The highways 
rid of him. The violent way 


my husband died and the pain he suf 


are best 


fered was ‘unbearable. | also find it 
‘hard’ to make a living without my 
husband. My two boys and I didn’t 
get a 30-day suspension. Ours is a life 
time sentence!” 

_ Yes, the Connecticut law is 
drastic. But the only persons who have 
to fear it are the very persons against 


new 


whom drastic measures are necessary 
governo! 
points out, “No one orders judges to 


hand down a guilty finding in every 


speeders. As Connecticut's 


speeding, case. If a person isn’t guilty 
he should not be found guilty. Our 
law makes it plain that every case 
should be given a fair hearing and de 
cisions should be based on judicial 
principles.” 
Connecticut has 
break the scandalous 
garded slogans, unheeded police warn 
ings, and meaningless $5_ fines. This 
way should be adopted by all states 


AGAINST! 


1. The Connecticut law résults in in- 
justices for individuals. é 


found a 


cy cle of 


way to 
disre 


No thoughtful person disagrees with 
the need to cut down our nation’s 
tragic automobile death rate. But there 
is honest disagreement as to method 

The Connecticut law, suspending the 
licenses of all convicted speeders, is 
not a fair way to tackle the problem 
In the first place, the law is too rigid. 
Governor Ribicoff has ruled that there 
are to be “no exceptions.” He has 


Courtesy Cities Service 


Adult View of Teen-Age Driving—is this a true picture of your town, or 


do antics of a few sophomoric sho 


fs give all teen-agers a black eye? 





warned that he will not reappoint 
judges who do not stick by this ruling. 
This violates the whole American tra- 
dition of judging each case on its in 
dividual merits 

‘Every driver convicted of speed- 
ing should individual consid 


eration 


receive 
than license 
uspension says Connecticut State 
Senator Elmer S. Watson. And Mr. 


Watson speaks from his experience as 


rather automatic 


former Connecticut 
Motor Vehicles 

Mr. Watson cites the case of a Con 
necticut recently lost his 
was convicted of 
speeding. This driver had a four-year 
accident-free record as a motor vehick 
operator. He had even received special 
commendation, from the trucking firm 
which employed him, for one million 
miles of travel without an accident. 

Should such a man lose his license 
and his right to earn his living driving 
a truck bre ause he happene d to ex 
ceed the speed limit or one road one 
day? Doesn't his 


who 


whe n he 


drive I 


license 


four-year record 
prove that he is a safe, careful driver 
ind not a menace? Yet his license was 
suspended as if he were a criminal 
This is just one example. Similar in 
justices are committed daily by 
And, under the 
there is no recourse 


“No ex 


and no 


over 
zealous patrolmen 
Connecticut law 
to individual consideration. 


ceptions,” says the Governor 
exceptions there are! 

What happens to the family of a 
man whose job depends on his driving 
a car? Not only does the person who 
loses his license sugfer, but so does his 
entire family! Is this treating innocent 
people fairly and squarely? Of course 
it is not! This law helps make bums 


out of solid eitizens 


2. Different states have different traf- 
fic and road conditions. 


this law 
That does 


Statistics show that 


vorks well in Connecticut 


may 


not mean it would work as well in 


ther states 


Connecticut has 


been called a 
bridge state” by some observers. This 
that highways 
a “bridge” between the ‘rest 


of New England and New York City 


means Connecticut's 


serve as 


This in itself may encourage speeding 


that a driver 
nay get from one side of the “bridge” 
to another qui kly 
ot exist in most other states. 


vithin Connecticut—so 


This situation does 


Furthermore, speed limits in many 
U. S. communities are completely un- 
ealistic. They are put up arbitrarily 
hy town councils without any consul- 
with _ traffic experts 
Drivers who use roads con 
stantly get to know where the posted 
They then may 


tation safety 


certain 


limits are unrealistic 


Commissioner of 


Husiness Week phote 


Speed doesn’t have to be high to be fatal. This car and dummy “passenger,” as 
shown by the photo on our cover, ‘‘crashed” at a speed of only 35 miles per hour 


henest dis 
judg 
disrespe ct 


exceed the limit out of 
for the 
and not 


respect town council's 


ment because of 
for safety 


States 


Connecticut s 


vhich enact a law similar to 
also be scaring 


Most of us 


relative 


may 


away welcome tourists. 


have heard some friend or 


say, at the end of a vacation trip 
“If you're ever in such-and-such a state 
stay Dirtville—it's 


trap!” Such comments will be expanded 


away trom a speed 


to include states instead of just towns 
Travelers won't want to risk losing their 
trafhic 
policeman so they'll visit another state 
Motel or inn 
other 


suffer as a consequence 


licenses at the whim of some 
and 


will 


vners, restaurants 


businesses within the state 


3. There are better ways to encourage 
highway safety 

Highway safety is a worthwhile goal 
But there are 
“positive” 


ways and 
about it. The 
negative way. lt 


“negative” 
ways to go 
Connecticut law is a 
is similar to 
banning all 
three or four students got into a fight 


a high school principal 


school dances because 


on the way home from one dance. 


A more po itive ig approae h vould be 
to convince eat h driver how sale driv 
For example 


vould 


ing benefits him many 


“speed demons slow down if 
they that 


don’t gain much by speeding. Any time 


were made to realize they 
they may have saved—in mere minutes 
is offset by higher expenses in gas 
and oil. On a 1,000-mile trip, a driver 
traveling at 70 miles’ per hour uses 
three more tankfuls of gas than a driver 
doing 55 mph—not to mention the 
wear and tear on his car 

Additional drives 
in high schools would be a more “posi 
tive” step, too. Records of 
drivers that 


courses have 40 to 60 per cent fewer 


education course 


teen-age 


show those taking such 


accidents than untrained drivers. This 


I certainly u more Impressive pel 


centage than the one Connecticut has 


achieved with its license suspension 
campaign 
Here are a few other ‘positive ways: 


>» States 


for lic enses 


should enforce stricter tests 
is well as regular automo 


Some 
that high speeds are 


bile inspection iuthorities say 


dangerous only 


when either the car or the driver is 
faulty to begin with 
>» States 


pe riodic al drive I 


should adopt programs of 
check-ups. For ex 
Vision may Oo bad 


imple al driver 


after he’s got his 
> States should appropritftte more money 
their highway Our 
1920 roads simply are not good enough 
for our 1956 cars On 


lic ense 


for improving 
Cite roads 15 


miles per hour is hazardous just be 
cause of the roads themselves 


will be safe onl 


each individual driver fully appreciate ; 


Our highways vhen 


his responsibility in driving safe ly and 


courteously. Holding a club over his 


head 


sion 


Ask Yourself... 


1. Instead of the 


you favor a law 


in the form of a license suspen 


won't teach him that re sponsibility 


Connecticut law 
would which sets up 
a “point system” under which driver 
licenses are suspended? | nder such a 
law, licenses are suspended on the basis 
of an accumulation of violations rathes 
than on the basis of an automatic su 
pension for speeding 
2. Instead of the 
favor 


Connecticut law 
suspending thie li 
iddi 


tion to making him pay a fine until 


vould you 


cense ot a convicted speeder (in 
he has completed a special course in 
driver education? 

their license 
should convicted speeder 


safety? 


3. Instead of having 
suspended 
public 


menaces to 


be jailed a 





ARGENTINA— 


Rough Return Trip to Democracy 


A new regime is 


In the gaily dee 
orated streets of 
Buenos Aires, a lit 
tle more than a 
year ago crowds of 
Argentines were 
dancing and sing 


hey 


celebs iting 


Wore 
the 
uces of their 
revo 


had 


revolution—a 
lution that 
booted Aru 
dictator Juan Pe 


Gen. Pedro Aramburu 


horwou ‘ ii 


nath 


mi, ito it 


ilted he revolt the 
to power It 
neral Pedro Aram 


wer vho 


Cure 


" 
the ribitag 


Peron Arambu 
| 


i ple lved 


tore free on med ce nM my to 


I ibble 


chose t 


Peron 


the me re 


In contrast to 
itor 


rousing 
iiiie 
yan Deed not wal 
out that motto ha 
Peron had hattered the 
ind politic il like 
The ne 
task ol 


imple 
Carrying not been 
nation s 
economn mito count 
le p was faced 
ith 


rether 


the 


regi 
the 


j 
rucingd pieces to 


mad come to power as he wis 
revolu 
took 


ob 


he els of 
the 


then an 


n it—on the 
Juan 6 | MS 
tonite Peron 


Argentina's vice 


iriney 


ilonel beeare 


struggling to rebuild a nation 


left in ruins by eleven years of dictatorship 


president—and the real behind 


power 
scenes 
By early 


vot 


1945, Peron had demanded 
the ke 


labor and minister of war 


and posts of minister of 


Rise of Dictatorship 


\ var minister, I 
trol of the 
a keen eye on 


lists. His 


and generous gifts. His opponents were 


kept tight con 
urmy 8 finances. He also kept 

the 
were given higher ranks 


army s promotion 


fiends 


spied pon and punished 
As labor 
Argentinas tree 


destroyed 

In their 
place he set up a government controlled 
He built its 


membership into the millions. Peron’s 


minister, Peron 


trade unions 


general labor federation 


too were put in charge 
the 


with Wate 


Peron wooed descamisados 


shirtless ones boosts, cuts 


in working hou ind social reforms 
Above all, he gave 
the 


important 


the workers on the 


farms and in factories the feeling 
t bn Wie 


with its lova) 


Peron was elected to 


Labor repaid Peron 
1946 


presiden y ol 


support In 


the Argentina by what 


even his enemies cle scribed as an 


honest vote 

With the workers and the corruption 
riddled army behind him, Peron cracked 
down hard on 


The last 


ol speech press assembly 


remaining opposition 


traces of Argentine freedom 


and justice 





Cattle sold in this Buenos Aires market will be processed 
for shipment overseas as frozen beef and leather for shoes 


the drain 
Peron boasted of economic gains for 


soon vere washed down 
Argentina's poor, He pointed to hous 
ing projects, new schools, factories, and 
ships. He bragged of forcing workers 
izes higher than they ever had been 
But he did not mention that the 
cost of living had 
Mian 
the 


) 
Peron 


before 
shot up just as fast. 
to realize that 
off under 


workers began 


vere not really better 


Fall of Dictatorship 


troubles finally 
The 
production 
half 
exports mainly 
fell off sharply. With 
Argentina could no 
that it 
Argentine factories had to be shut down 
tor 
chiners 


Argentinas economic 
catch 
agricultural 


began to up with Peron. 
country § 
plunged to its lowest point in a 


Phe 


ind wheat 


centur nation s 
meat 
fore iN sales lown 


lon cl buy all needed abroad 


lack of raw materials and new ma 


There 


pow el 


was also a shortage ol 
electri ° 
In addition to his economic troubles 
Peron began to face increasing political 
opposition from groups who opposed 
his dictatorial methods. But it was Peron 
himself who signed the death warrant 
of his regime. He did this by touching 
off a feud the Catholic 
Church 

More than 90 per cent of Argentina’s 
Catholics 


with Roman 


people are Peron had long 


Jules Bucher phot 


With money received from exports, Argentina imports autos, 
manufactured goods, and raw materials needed for industry. 
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been jealous of Church influence. He 
started pushing through repressive 
measures against the Church early in 
1955. That was the last straw 

Most of the army, navy, and air force 


rose against Peron. The armed forces 


were joined by thousands of students, 
civil service employees, doctors, shop 
keepers, and others fed up with Peron’s 
dictatorship. After four days the gov 
ernment’s resistance collapsed. Peron 
was forced to flee the country 


Peron’s Legacy—Ruin 


The dictator had left his mark, how 
ever. Eleven years of Peronist strong 
arm rule had resulted in a legacy of 
waste, debt, and confusion. The Argen 
tine treasury was empty. Industry and 
agriculture were run down 

Generat Eduardo Lombardi, a leader 
of the revolutionary forces, succeeded 
Peron as head of government. But the 
more liberal and ce mocrati military 
officers found Lombardi'’s regime too 
far to the right. They forced his retire 
ment on November 3, 1955. General 
Aramburu’s middle-of-the-road regime 
charting a course between conservatives 
and liberals—has been in office ever 
since 

From the very first, the Aramburu 
government had to move cautiously in 
reorganizing and rebuilding Argentina 
It had to contend with an under-the 
surface struggle ‘between political and 
military factions hungry for power. Last 
June, some former Peronist officers 
counting on labor support—rose in re 
bellion against the regime. But labor's 
support failed to come. And the Peron 
ist revolt was quickly and decisively 
crushed by the government 

There are continuing reports of new 
plots and counterplots 





» Argentina is a vast country one 


Achievements of New Regime 


Despite unsettled condition the 
Aramburu regime has many solid «ac 
complishments to its credit 

1. Free nation-wide elections are 
scheduled to be held late next year 
Argentine voters will choose a demo 
cratk and civilian government. To 
guard against a new military dictator 
ship, the Aramburu government has 
barred officers in the armed forces from 
being candidates for office. 

2. To advise the government until 
civilian officials are elected, a consul 
tative “junta committee) has been 
formed This so-called “board of wise 
men’ is made up of representatives 
from Argentina's democratic political 
parties 

3. The Argentine press is beginning 
to speak again with the clear free voice 
that made it famous in the days before 
Peron. The great new spaper La Prensa 
which had been seized by Peron, has 
been returned to its owners 

4. Respected judges have replaced 
Peron’s appointees in the courts. These 
courts are bringing -back the “rule of 
law” and defense of civil liberties after 
years of Peronist excesses 

5. Peron had boasted that he was 
Uncle Sam’s worst enemy in all of Latin 
America—to the great delight of the 
Communists. The new regime has re 
versed this “anti-Yankee” policy. Aram 
buru has dec lare d his government to be 
a staunch friend and ally of the U. S 
and the rest of the free world 


Rocky Road to Recovery 


he road to political recovery has 
proved rough. But the road to economic 
well-being has been rockier still. Among 
the tasks with top priority are these! 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON ARGENTINA 


> The Argentines are a well-educated, hard-working, and proud people. 
Nearly all are of European descent and speak Spanish. In culture, théy feel 
closely linked to Spain, France, and Italy. 


p> When Peron came along, Argentina was enjoying a booming prosperity. 
Under Peron’'s dictatorship, inflation blew up the cost of living to nearly 
seven times what it was when he seized power. (in the U. S$. the cost of 
living went up only about half during that period.) When Peron took over 
in 1943, the Argentine peso was worth 25 cents in U. §. money. When Peron 
was overthrown in 1955 the peso had slipped to 3 cents in valve. 






third the size of the U. 5S. It leads the 


rest of South America in industrial development. But agriculture and stock- 
raising—wheat and meat—are the main sources of income 


> At the heart of Argentina are the “pampas’” (shaded area on map)— 
prairie lands which have become one of the world’s richest breadbaskets. 


> Three out of four of Argentina's 19,000,000 people live in or near cities. 
“ Mest of the others live on farms and ranches. 





> The country’s large but creaking rail 
way system needs to be modernized 
Four out of every ten locomotives in 
Argentina are more than 50 years old 
Ancient freight cars need to be -re 
placed Improved rail transport is vital 
Without it the ranchers and farmers 
cannot send their livestock and crops 
to market 


> Decrepit farm and factory machinery 
Without new 
equipment, agriculture and industry 


requires replacement 


will-be unable to make a comeback 


>» More electric power generating facil 
ities are needed, Home consumption 
has soared, This threatens to cut into 
the supply of power available for in 
dustry 


>» Production from Argentina's oil well 
must be boosted. At present, Argentina 
has to spend $200,000,000 yearly for 
imported petroleum products 


rhe Argentine fovernment say it 
needs at least $1.200.000.000 in for 
eign loans to put the nation back on its 
feet. Two weeks ago the U.S. extended 
a helping hand to her good friend to 
the south. The | S. Export-Import 
Bank was authorized to lend Argentina 
$100.000.000, 

Most economists predict that when 
Argue ntina 8 CCOnOMY he wins to Vain new 
strength, private investors in Europe 
and the U, S. will buy stoeks in Argen 
tine industry and lend money to the 
Argentine government. For Argentina is 
basically a wealthy country. (See bon 
abows j . 

Sweeping up the accumulated wreck 
age left by Peron is a job that may take 
years to do properly. But the people of 
Argentina have already won the great 
est prize of all—liberty 



















Grand Covlee Dom photo 


Electric Power 
for Tomorrow 


Who should produce the power for America’s expansion? 


IDE-EYED tourists gaze in wonde: 
at the tons of tumbling water that 
Niagara Falls 
in the Pacific 
hip-booted fishermen pull 


flash and thunder over 
Thousands of miles a 
Northwest 


salmon from the Columbia River's rush 


Way 


ing waters. Along the wide Missouri, 
river boats chug slowly upstream with 
trings of barges in tow 

and 


For electricity-hungry factories 


irms, and towns and cities, however 
viltly 
Cenc 


Power 


moving waters offer more than 


beauty or sport or transportation 
wuters spell out one key werd 


Power—energy captured and 


put to work in any one of a thousand 
vays—has been a major factor in creat 
ig America’s industrial might 

The development and efficient use 
it our energy resources: coal, oil, natu 
il gas, and water power, have enabled 
\merican industry to take giant forward 
of the 


America has be 


irides cent 


With only six per 
orld’s population 
ome the producer of more than half 
he world’s manufactured goods 

nation on 
than 
together, 
Power has spurred the enormous growth 


Power has made us a 


heels, with more automobiles 


he rest of the world put 
of our communications, our use of mil 
lions of telephones, electric lights, tele 
vision sets, radios, air conditioners, and 
other household appliances. 

From the pop-up toaster to the elec 
tric locomotive, America relies heavily 
on power, In large measure, it is thanks 
to plentiful power that Americans have 
the highest standard of living on earth, 

Yet, little more than a century ago, 
most of the countrys power! needs were 
provided by animals, human muscle, 
In those days, water 
turning water 
wheels on millstreams. This water pow- 


wind, and water 


was harnessed to slowly 


er was used to grind wheat into flour. 
Later, water wheels were used to fur- 
nish power to other types of machinery. 
Industrial plants up alongside 
waterfalls in New England, New York, 


grew 


and Pennsylvania 


until the middle of the 
that the full im 
pact of the Industrial Revolution struck 
the U. S. This came with the Age of 


Steam Power 


It was not 


nineteenth century 


But before the nineteenth 
century had drawn to a close, a new 
power giant challenged steam for its 
throne. That giant was electricity. Elec 
tricity, with the diesel and gasoline en 
yines, has pushed steam to the back 
ground as a source of direct power for 
manutacturing 


Age of Electricity 


What gave electricity such a sweep 
ing victory over steam? Blectricity is 
cheaper, cleaner, more convenient, and 
more efficient for most purposes than 
steam Unlike steam power, it 


have to be used where it is 


power! 
does not 
generated, It can be transported over 
long distances by high power transmis- 
sion lines. Today, about 90 per cent of 
our homes and factories use electricity. 

And the supply of electric power has 
never been outstripped by the demand. 
We have always had a surplus of pow- 
er to provide for industrial growth. The 
power industry has doubled its output 
of electricity 
since 1902, 

Scientists say that some day most of 
will come from 
generated by nuclear fuel 
and solar energy. But that goal is still 
many years away, according to even 
the most optimistic reports. 

In the meantime, we must depend on 
the fuels we And our major 
source of electric power is the generat- 
ing plant which uses coal or oil as fuel 
to heat into steam. The steam 
runs steam engines which drive giant 
generators to produce electricity. 

In 1954, steam plants accounted for 
more than 76 per cent of the electric 
industry's production output. Less than 
one per cent of our electric power came 
from plants using diesel or gasoline en- 
gines. Hydroelectric plants, using water 


in nearly every decade 


the power we need 


electricity 


have. 


water 


rom Northern Pacific Ry 


power instead of steam to drive gen 
erators, produced 23 per cent of ow 
power supply 


Harnessing Rivers 


Not all our sources of hydroelectric 
power have been developed. And there 
is general agreement that our water pow 
fully 


that dams should be 


er sites should be and rapidly 
utilized for power 
built to harness the untamed energy ol 
the re l 


this should 


our many river systems. But 


disagreement on just how 


be lone 

The major disagreement is between 
those who favor public development o 
hydroelectric power sites and those whx 
favor private power development. The 
advocates of public power argue tha 
and—above al! 


municipalities states, 


the Federal Government should buil 


and control hydroelectric projects. Th 


defenders of privat develop 
believe that 


prise would do the job most efficient] 


power! 
ment free, private enter 
and most economically, 

rhe public versus private power cou 
As early as 1590 
private dams for hydroelectric power ov 
built 
with the consent of the Federal Govern 
ment. The Federal Government main 
tained that such dams directly or indi 
rectly affected other 
such as navigation, flood control 


troversy is not new, 


navigable waters could be only 


uses of the river 
and 
irrigation, 

Step by step, the Federal Govern 
ment went deeper and deeper into th« 
hydroelectric power 
Act of 1920 

encourage 


development of 
Under the Water Power 


the Federal ! 


Government 
construction of hydroelectric 
But the Government left the 
door open for public ownership of such 
projects in the future. And the Federal 
Power Commission (FPC), created by 
the 1920 act, was charged with closely 
regulating the rates charged by private 
electric 

In 1936, Congress passed the Flood 


private 
projects 


power companies. 
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ontrol Act. This law broadened the 
iuthority of the FPC. Its authority now 
included multiple-purpose river-basin 
planning. Under this form of planning, 
one general blueprint could cover the 
omplete development of a vast river 
ystem. It could take in navigation, ir- 
rigation, flood « ontrol. retorestation, and 
iational defense as well as power pro 


iuction. 


Federal Power Projects 


Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
had started to build hydroelectric 
plants in connection with irrigation or 
flood control projects. The first was the 
lheodore Roosevelt Dam project erect 
ed in 1906 near Phoenix, Arizona 
Others followed, but they were on a 
comparatively smal] scale 

It was not until 1928 (under the Ri 
publican Administration of a profi 
sional civil engineer, President Hoover ) 
that the huge Boulder Canyon (later 
Hoover Dam) project was built on the 
Colorado River This launched — the 
Federal Government on its large-scale 
river development program. But it was 
luring the New Deal period of the 
1930’s that the Federal Government 
most widely expanded its construction 
hydroelectric facilities 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 

VA), established in 1933. is the larg 
est Federal electri power system From 
1934 to 1956, the Federal Government 
appropriated a total of $1,932,237,581 
for TVA’s system. TVA brings elec 
tricity to parts of ‘six’ southeastern 
states. 

Other Federal power installations in 
clude the Columbia River Basin System 
(which supplies power to the Pacific 
Northwest ind includes the great 
Grand ( oulee ind Bonneville dams ) 
and the Hoover and Parker-Davis proj 
ects on the lower Colorado River. Ariz 
ona, Colorado, and California draw 
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Chart shows ratio of hydroelectric projects to steam plants 





electric power from these installations 

Still othe: important projects in op 
eration or under construction are lo 
cated in central California, in the 
Southwest 1 the Missouri River val 
ley ind in the Northwestern state 


j 
Poday, Fed il Government proyects 


| 
generate ibout 14 per cent of the elec 


tricity used in our count An addi 
tional 6 per cent is produ Dy state 
and municipal utilities and by rural 
electric COO) itives The remhnnatnain SU 
per cent is generated and sold by mor 
than 500 privately owned con 

The total value of these facilitic hia 


been estimated at $31.600.000.000 


Arguments Pro and Con 


Most iivocates ot private powell ce 
vel nent that the Federal Gov 
ernment s levelopm ni ol electric 


power resour is not in the countrys 


best interest Chey ive these reasons 
Question of Production 

Private in ry built the first power 
station in America and gave the elee- 
tric industi ts start. On October 21, 
1879, Thom \. Edison demonstrated 


the first practical incandescent lamp 


| ’ enable I new invention to he 
ised widel Edison had to build an 
electric ge rating and distribution 


tem. He started the first central station 
in New York City in 1882, ushering in 
the Age of Electricit Today prin itely 
owned electric COM panies 


about 3.700.000 stockholders in addi 


owned b 


tion to n ince compan banks 
and other ivestment organizations 
serve more than 52,600,000 customers 
These customers represent about 97 
per cent of the nation’s families 

The private electric power industry 
has given the U. S. the largest supply 
of electric power in the world, The 
United States produces 40 per cent of 


the world’s total. This is almost four 


600 


POURS 


LLIONS OF KLOWATT 
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times as much electricity as is pro 
duced by Russia, the second-rankin 
nation 


Advocates of public power an 


that public power! levelopment 

iven abundant electricit to Nol 
ft the country that lacke lho 
powe! betore They point nit that " 
1933 only about 3% per cent ol thre 
rural inhabitants in the Tennessee Ri 
vall irea used electricity Today m 
than 90 per cent of these inhabitant 
ire ele trie power use! Moreovet the 


ist quantities of power generated b 
IVA made pos ble the atomic energ 


project located at Oak Ride lenn 


Question of Cost 


Supporters of private electric powel 


i wat privatel generated electric 
power 1s chea Sur 1944 the cost of 
living has increased about 53 per cent 
But the averag ost of electricity wa 


actually 23 per cent lower n od 


than it was in 1944 


The average Amer i wher worl 
10 minutes to buy enough current to run 
i radio for 500 hours. Thi less than 
half Yhe time that the ker in Grea 
sritain require to put e the uve 
amount of electric urrent 

Spokesmen tor publi | el Th 
that private power rat il Ke) | i 
by the competition ol public powell 
Thi eall low-cost publi powe the 

irdstick which keep private eles 


tric utilities from charging all that the 
traffic will bear. For example from 
1932 to 1952. residential rates fell 52 
per cent in the TVA area, where pub 
lic powell competes with pri its powell 


tesidential rates fell onl 16 per cent 


in iwrthern Ne England vhere 
there is no competition trom public 
powe! 

When taced with the argument that 
public powe! develop: nt ell powel 


more che aply private utilitic port out 


that you can’t change the cost of mal 





Mle 
| Wh 


yy 


BILLIONS OF KILOWATT_HOURS 


INVEST OR-OWNED UTILITIES) 


Chart shows ratio of publicly owned to privately owned plants 
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ing a commodity, You can hide the 
cost or not show it, but the cost re- 
mains the same. Private electric com- 
panies contend that the cost of public- 
ly produced electric power is cheaper be- 
cause the public power projects pay no 
Federal, state, or local taxes. TVA, 
they say, is a “24-inch yardstick.” 

Spokesmen for private electric com 
panies point out that in 1955 private 
electric companies paid about $1,639,- 
(000,000 in taxes—24 cents out of every 
dollar received from consumers. Con 
sumers Of tax-lree Government powe 
ibout 15 per cent of the population 
actually pay only part of the total cost 
of the electricity they consume. The 
rest of the cost is paid by the 85 per 
cent of the population which does not 
benefit from public power, but pays 
taxes to subsidize it 

Furthermore, say spokesmen for 
private companies, the private electric 
industry is regulated by and for the 
public. Its rates and earnings are set 
by the Federal Power Commission, 
and by state and municipal commis 


SIOTIS 


Question of Taxes 

Spokesmen tor public power devel 
opment answer the tax argument by 
saying that public power encourages 
the growth of private enterprise. Cheap 
and plentiful power provided by the 
Federal Government stimulated indus 
trial expansion in areas served by this 
power. This raised the standard of liv 
ing generally. Thus a larger market was 
provided tor goods and services. In this 
way, more money flowed into the Fed 
eraltreasury in the form of taxes 

For example, public power spokes 
men point out that 20 years ago Grand 
Coulee was referred to as a “white ele- 
phant.” Today it is a great power-pro 
ducing project. It has made the desert 
bloom, factories grow, and farms light 
up. When Grand Coulee was proposed, 
a private power company wanted to 
dam the Columbia with little dams, 
and waste forever the power of the 
High River. One Congressman said, 
There is no market tor power in the 
Northwest Today Grand Coulee is 
$65,000,000 ahead of schedule in pay 
ing back the U. S. Treasury's invest 
ment in the future of the Northwest 
Grand Coulee powered the Hanford 
Atomic Energy Plant that helpea us 
produc c the atomic bomb Grand Cou 
lee has provided jobs for thousands of 
men and women who work in indus- 
iries created by its powel 

Spokesmen for private power, how 
ever, point out that areas served by 
private power—such as the Gulf coast 


area of Texas—have grown equally 
fast. They say they are fully capabie of 
outpacing America’s expanding econ 
omy. They have doubled their power 





output every ten years. At present they 
are spending more than $2,000,000,000 
a year on building additional facilities. 


Question of Discrimination 


Advocates of private power say that 
public power developments discrimi- 
nate against private electric companies. 
Under the law, public agencies and 
cooperatives get first rights to the pur- 
chase of surplus Federal power, before 
it is offered to private power companies 
and large commercial enterprises. Pri- 
vate industry contends that this “pref- 
erence” is a form of discrimination. It 
denies to the customers of private elec- 
tric companies their fair share of public 
power. 

Advocates of public power answer 
this argument by saying that since pub- 
lic power developments were built with 
public funds it is only fair for public 
agencies to benefit first. 


Question of Ownership 

Private electric companies point out 
that they are locally managed. In many 
instances they are also locally owned. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, about 80 
per cent of the stock in private electric 
companies is owned by local private in- 
vestors. 

Supporters of public power answer 
this argument by saying that Govern- 
ment stepped into the power business 
because local private investors did not 
have the money—or would not take the 
risks—needed for full development of 
our hydroelectric power potential. 


Question of Monopoly 


Spokesmen for private power devel 
opment point out that it had always 
been Thomas A. Edison's intention 
to keep hig great development in the 
hands of private industry. Under the 
system of free enterprise that has made 
America great, the power industry 
would flourish, and with it the Ameri- 
can economy 

In an interview he gave in 1929, 
Edison said: “Any large extension of 
the Government into business affairs 
no matter what the pretense and no 
matter how the extension is labeled- 
will be bound to promote waste and 
put a curb on our prosperity and 
progress. rhere is far more danger 
in public monopoly than there is in 
private monopoly.” 

Advocates of public power develop- 
ment deny that there is anything un- 
American about public power. They say 
public power has been a “very valu- 
able check on what would otherwise be 
unlimited private monopoly of a public 
business.” Giant power in the hands of 
private monopoly, they say, would con- 
stitute a most serious threat to our 
democracy. 


Spokesmen for private electric de- 





velopment, however, argue that more 
than 500 private electric companies 
can hardly be called a monopoly. 

During the twenty years of the 
Roosevelt-Truman Democratic adminis- 
trations, public power grew by leaps 
and bornds. But a change in power 
policy took place with the election of 
President Eisenhower and a Republican 
Administration. 


Which Power Policy? 


Instead of an all-out campaign of 
public investment in the power busi- 
ness, the President has outlined a new 
“Power Partnership Policy.” It is aimed 
at “loosening the centralized power of 
the Federal Government and encourag- 
ing local self-reliance.” As defined by 
Mr. Kisenhower the policy has three 
distinct parts: 

1. The Government should keep 
hands off electric power development. 
Such developments should be left to 
private industry or local authorities. 

2.°The majority of river develop- 
ment projects should be “partnerships” 
between the Government and private 
investors or local agencies. Power facil- 
ities should be developed and operated 
by private companies or local authori- 
ties. The other parts of the river de- 
velopment projects—such as flood con- 
trol, navigation, and land reclamation— 
should be financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

3. Immense river projects of great 
size and cost, and affecting many states, 
which are not economically possible or 
feasible for private utilities, should be 
undertaken on a “non-partnership” basis 
by the Federal Government. 

President Eisenhower has described 
his power policy as follows: “The best 
natural-resources program for America 
will not result from exclusive depend- 
ence on Federal bureaucracy. It will 
involve a partnership of the fates and 
local communities, of private citizens 
and of the Federal Government, all 
working together.” 

But some public power advocates 
have attacked the President's policy as 
being a “giveaway” of public resources. 
They insist that the Administration's 
“partnership” policy is merely a screen 
for special favoritism to private utili- 
ties. The public versus private power 
controversy is now an issue in the 
Presidential election campaign (see 
page 16). 

However, both sides agree fully on 
one point, The U. S. must and will 
forge ahead in the development of its 
energy resources. Most observers pre 
dict that public and private power will 
function side by side for a long time 
to come. Together they will produce the 
power we must have to remain the 
prosperous leader of the free world. 
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‘“‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours.” 


—Oliver H. Perry 














Tron Man of Lake Erie 


 rergerieg ane Oliver H. Perry stood 
Aat the rail of his flagship, the 
Lawrence, and watched the sails of the 
British fleet loom larger and larger 
across the glittering surface of Lake 
Erie. Rain had fallen that morning of 
September 10, 1813. But now the sun 
shone through scattering clouds. Within 
minutes, Perry's warships would clash 
with a British fleet in the most decisive 
battle of the War of 1812. 

pen, et, tween of American sea- 
men on the high seas had brought on 
the war. And the United States was de- 
termined to defend its rights. 

Perry realized the disastrous con- 
sequences to his country if he lost the 
approaching battle. The British had 
dreams of establishing a huge colony in 
the American Northwest. Meanwhile, 
they wanted to set up an Indian buffer 
state—under the great Shawnee chief, 
lecumseh—on the northeast border be 
tween the U.S. and Canada 


Turned Tide of the War 


A British army was stationed in Can- 
ada. If the British could hold control 
if Lake Erie, Redcoats would sweep 
south and east, driving a wedge be- 
ween New England and the other 
tates of the Union 

But Perry knew that if he could cap- 
ture the British fleet he would turn the 
tide of the war. American troops, led 
by General William Henry Harrison, 


would advance into Canada from north- 
ern Ohio ~ 

It was a towering assignment for a 
commander only 28 years old. Although 
Perry's fleet outnumbered the British 

nine to six—the American ships were 
undermanned, And the British cannon 
had longer range Perry knew that to 
deliver his broadsides he would have 
to sail close—at the risk of having his 
fleet blown out of the water, But the 
American commander counted on one 
great asset—the intense loyalty of his 
men 

The first of the American ships to 
reach the British fleet was the Lau 
rence, The others were strung far be- 
hind. Shot after shot tore through the 
Lawrence as Perry bore down upon his 
enemy. For two hours the battle raged 
off Presque Isle, near Erie, Pa. The 
stout timbers of the lone American ship 
withstood the fire of the three largest 
enemy warships 

Against such uneven odds, the Lau 
rence was on the verge of being 
pounded to pieces, although the British 
vessels suffered considerable damage 
Aoo. Perry peered through the smoke 
searching for the rest of his fleet. He 
saw the Lawrence's sister ship, the 
Niagara, a half-mile away. It had not 
yet opened fire and was untouched 

Pewy ordered four of his men to 
lower a smal] boat and row him to the 
Niagara. By this time «+ gun oO 


board the Lawrence had been silenced 
by enemy cannon. Swiftly the small 
boat cleared the pall ol powder smoke 
hanging over the Lawrence. Immedi 
ately cannon and musket fire from all 
six British ships roared at Perry and 
his four men. Bullets chewed splinters 
out of the small boat's oars and sides 
Miraculously, Perry reached the Niagara 


safely 


On Back of Old Envelope 


Perry took over command otf the 
Niagara and sailed it right across the 
British line of battle. The Niagara’s 
roaring guns finished the destruction 
that the Lawrence's cannon had begun 
rhe British struck their colors 15 min 
utes later 

As the smoke of battle blew away 
Perry pulled an old envelope from his 
pocket On its back he wrote a note 
to General Harrison. He ignored the de 
tails of the tremendou ictory he had 
just won—for the first time in histor 
a British fleet had 


vrote merely: “We have met the enem 


surrendered He 


ind they are ours.” 

Perry never had the chance to lead 
varships into battle again. He died si» 
veal later of yellow fever vhile on 
government mission to Venezuela, Bu 
America honors him still for the vic 
tory—reported in a handful of words 
that helped to make possible the great 


‘ 
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BATTLE PAGE 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 


oo 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The campaign for the Presi 
dency has less than a month to run and is oc upying 
the attention of the entire nation. President Eisen- 
hower and Vice-President Nixon, Governor Stevenson 
and Senator Kefauver are debating questions which 


all citizens need to understand 


At the invitation of Scholastic Magazines, the 
Republican and Democratic National Committees 
agreed to share equally this weekly “Battle Page” 
and to prepare statements on eight major issues. Last 
week they discussed Prosperity; this week, Power. 
Next week: Civil Rights 


Issue No. 5—POWER: Federal Government's role in electric power expansion and control 


REPUBLICANS 


In his 1953 State of the Union message, President Eisen- 
hower set up his power policy in these words 

"Where local ente rprise can shoulder the burden, it will 
iM encouraged and supported in doing so, and where local 
iction cannot or should not fully meet the need, we shall 
have Federal action the best natural resources program 
vill not result from exclusive dependence on Federal] 
bureaucracy. It will involve a partnership of the state and 
local communities, private citizens and the Federal Gov 
ernment, all working together 

Che power program which has been developed follows 
the President's creed that resource development is a task 
vreat enough for all; that local communities and the states 
hould be Miven a chance to develop their own resources, 
but when they are unable to do so, the Federal Government 
may assist them or construct the project 

The United States is now experieneing a surge of its 
economy in which demands for electric power are increasing 


ibout 10 per cent a year. To meet the foreseeable needs of 


the country for electric power will thus require some $50,-, 


000,000,000. In the Columbia River of the Northwest alone, 
expenditures of $300,000,000 a year for ten years will be 
necessary to meet basic néeds. This is more than twice the 
umount Congress appropriated during the last ten years for 
power development! And while this is only one small part 
if the United States, there are those who say that all these 
vater-powel developments must be done by the Federal 
Government! 

There are dozens of enterprises owned by states and 
municipalities and public power districts throughout the 
United States which are just as “public” and just as much 
operated for the common good as the Federal projects. 

Che EFisenhower Administration has lived up te the creed 
expressed by the President. It has vigorously supported the 
multi-million dollar Upper Colorado project. This is an all 
Federal project and ranks with Hoover Dam as a monu- 
mental step in water development. Since it was too vast and 
too complicated to be built by only local groups or any indi- 
vidual state, it has been assumed as a Federal responsibility 

In addition, the Administration has encouraged other pert- 
nership water resource developments, and the policy is 
working! The 83rd Congress authorized these three examples 
Oklahoma; Priest Rapids, 


(Dre von; and (Coosa River, Alabama. 


of partnership Markham Ferry 


RePpusBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEF 


DEMOCRATS 


The energy stored in our nation’s rivers is the property of 
all the American people, and should be developed for their 
benefit. This is what the Democratic power development 
program did for 20 years. Federal power projects sponsored 
by the Democrats multiplied our supply of low-cost power 
by 42 times. These projects cost the taxpayers nothing, in 
the long run, since the sale of water power is putting the 
money back in the Treasury for them. 

Democratic power projects, sponsored by the Government 
for all the people, created hundreds of thousands of new 
jobs, and gave new opportunities for free enterprise—espe- 
cially in the South and Far West. They also created the 
electric power without which the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs could not have been developed. 

But during the Eisenhower Administration, this beneficial 
program of electric power development has come to a halt. 
Not a single new Federal power project has been started 
Even with the much-advertised “partnership” policy, not a 
single power project has been completed, and only one—in 
Oklahoma—has even been started. 

A good example of the “partnership” idea is the Eisen- 
hower proposal for the John Day dam in Oregon. The tax- 


payers would pay for that dam. Then the power company 


would pay only for the power generators. The company 
would sell the power and keep all the money. The Govern- 
ment would be responsible only for the functions that don’t 
make money—like the navigation locks and the fish ladders. 
This particular “partnership” dam is a bonanza to the power 
company of $2,100,000,000. 

At the present time, 85 per cent of the electric output of 
the nation is produced by private power companies. Increased 
Federal development could thus not result in a Federal 
power “monopoly.” But what it could do is improve the ben- 
eficial “yardstick” device, by 
projects keep private power rates in line. 

Evidence of the effectiveness of the Federal “yardstick” 


which competing Federal 


in bringing about cheap electric power can be found in the 
Tennessee Valley area, where private and Federal projects 
compete. Here, residential power rates fell 52 per cent from 
1932 to 1952. In northern New England, where there is no 
“yardstick,” they fell only 16 per cent. 

By pursuing its “partnership” plan, the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration only enriches the private power interests at the 
expense of the American people. 

Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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Saar Agreement Is Final 


Final arrangements for returning 
the coal-rich Saar basin, now con- 
trolled by France, to West Germany 
have been worked out. 


French Premier Guy Mollet and 
West German Chancellor Konrad 
\denauer agreed on the final terms 
after months of negotiating. 

Che Saar—991 square miles in area 

lies on the border between France 
and Germany near Belgium and 
Luxembourg. Its importance stems 
from this fact: it supplies more than 
16,000,000 tons of coal a year—a third 
of France's entire coal production 

Under the terms of the new a 
cord, France will receive a cer 
tain percentage of Saar coal—about 
20,000,000 tons over the next five 
years. West Germany also agrees to 
supply France with 24,000,000 tons 
of coal between 1962 and 1982 

In addition, the Moselle River 
connecting the Rhine River in Ger- 
many with the highly industrialized 
Lorraine area in France, will be 
jointly developed by the two nations 






as an international waterway. It will 
be widened and deepened to pro 
vide cheap transport for exchange of 
coal and manufactured products 
But even more significant than the 
actual terms of the Saar transfer is 
the opportunity it affords for greater 
European cooperation. Said Premier 
Mollet of France: “With the Saar 
problem behind us, we can go ahead 
faster with European integration. 
Heading the list of possibilities to be 
explored: (1) setting up a European 
arms production pool; (2) setting 
up a European market for non 
agricultural goods, and (3) creation 
of a European pool for developing 
electric power from atomic energy 
What's Behind It: Because of its 
rich coal supplies the Saar has been 
a prize long sought by France. The 
coal of the Saar and the nearby 
iron ore of the Lorraine region in 
France complement each other. Saar 
coal is used to turn Lorraine iron 
into steel. If France controls both 
then the operation is simplified 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON?—U.S. Navyman Louis Grotta of Maplewood, N.J., looks at 
full-scale model of one of the man-made satellites to be launched by U.S. in 
1957. Among equipment inside globe, designed by Project Vanguard scientists 
at Naval Research Laboratory, is a 4,000-mile-range automatic radio transmitter 
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NEWS 


After World War I, the League of 
Nations took over control of the Saar 
The League placed management of 
the Saar’s coal mines in the hands of 
France to compensate her for de 
struction of her own coal mines by 
Germany. Under a 1935 plebiscite 
(popular vote) conducted by the 
League, the people of the Saar 
(mostly Germans) voted to unite with 
Nazi Germany. Saar coal then helped 
stoke the Nazi war machine 

After Germany's defeat in World 
War II, France again gained control 
of the Saar coal. However, most 
Saarlanders resented French control 
France, in an attempt to keep the 
area out of German hands, proposed 
a plan to “Europeanize” the Saar—to 
set it up as a semi-independent state 
This plan was overwhelmingly re 
jected by the Saarlanders. They 
elected a government pledged to 
work for union with Germany 


Poznan Rioters on Trial 


Voices raised in defiant criticism 
—shockingly strange in a Communist 
country—were heard in a courtroom 
in Poznan, Poland. 


There 23 defendants went on trial 
charged with taking part in last 
June's anti-Red riots 

“Free elections and a free Poland! 
cried one defendant. “Away with the 
Russians!” shouted another. “Bread 
and living wages!” demanded a third 

The defendants were repeating 
slogans that had been shouted by 
Polish mobs during last June's upris 
ing. On June 28, anti-Communist 
crowds surged through the streets of 
Poznan—setting off two days of re 
volt in which over 50 persons were 
killed and hundreds wounded, The 
uprising was quelled only by the 
guns of Red tanks 

‘The police treated me = inhu 
manely,” one defendant testified. “| 
was beaten with rods on my face 
knocked over and dragged |down 
the stairs] by my hair. | was stood up 
with my face against the wall whilk 
[police] pummeled my head, knock 
ing my face into the wall 

Another defendant told a harrow 
ing tale of Communist persecution 
that had driven his mother insane 
and his brother to suicide. Commu 
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nist officials admitted in court that 


police had used violence during the 
early bedinnings of investigation 
Sonne detendant 


the itr tand 


once they got on 


denied conte 1OTW 


previous! vrenched from them by 


police 
Dehiant and tree expression has 


been unknown in other Com 


munist-run trials. Defendants usually 
admitted their quilt 


have numbls 


vhethes uilty or innocent 
Have the 
ow chapter im the vays of 


‘No ome knows vet 
from Western 


Ope iM d a 


Red 


Howe ver 


Poznan trial 


court 
reporter countries 


vere allowed to cover the trials un 
hampered by Red officials 

What would the verdict be? As we 
only the 


answet 


vent to press Communist 


held the 


judges 


U.N. Hears Suez Charges 


The United Nations Security 
Council has agreed to investigate 
charges made by both sides in the 
dispute over the Suez Canal 
asked by France 
look into EF 
Suez Canal (see 


Ihe ( qoute il Wa 
ind «Britain to gypts 
last 
late 


counter complaint 


eizure of the 
week day 
Kigypt 
charging Britain 
idlating the U.N 
like action 

A Soviet supported that 


discussed simul 


neu pea ‘c's \ 
mace i 
with 


and | rance 


charter by war 
motion 
the two charges be 
taneously was defeated 
of the British-French charg 
taken up first 


Discussion 


is being 


Russia, Japan End “War” 


Japan and the Soviet Union, tech- 
since late in World 
War Il, agreed on a peace treaty 
ofter 15 months of negotiation 


nically “at war’ 


The 73-vear-old Japanese premier 


Ichiro Hatoyama, was scheduled to 
Hy to Moscow to sign the peace pact 

What's Behind It: The U.S. and 40 
other concluded a 
treaty with Japan at San Francisco in 
1951 


dependence and ended more than six 


nations peace 


his treaty restored Japan's in 
vears of occupation by U.S troops 


But Russia 
allegiance to the 


antry at Japan's postwar 
West—refused to 
sign this treaty 
thus has remained in a 
with Japan for 11 year 
although she declared war against 
the Japanese less than 11 days before 


World \W i Il t nded 


Russia 


state of war 





TM 


* . he “ - 
see iach il Ela ‘i, ag ORR aie ee ace cs oy 
1 


No eee ee 


P’ photo 


WANT TO FLY? THEN GET A BOAT!—Something new is in the skies, a flying 


boat 


The ‘‘Gyroboat’’ surprises a trio of boaters and world champion water skier 


Alfredo Mendoza as it soars over their heads at Cypress Gardens, Fla. Novel 
craft, with helicopter-like propellers, is being flown by its inventor, igor Bensen 


Relations between Japan and the 


Kussians were icy until last year 
Then the Japanese and Russians be 
har- 


“van hard-as-tacks diplomatic 


gaining. Negotiations bogged down 
over Japan's insistence on the return 
of Etorufu and Kunashiri-two Rus- 
just off the 


The islands 


sian-occupied islands 

coast of northern Japan 
are part of the strategically and eco- 
important Kurile chain 
seized by the Soviet Union at the end 
of World War Il. The Russians 


would not even discuss the return of 


PO ally 


which have been con 
verted into a Soviet military base 
[wo weeks ago, Japanese and 
Soviet negotiators agreed to put off 
settlement of the territorial dispute 
“indefinitely.” Thus the road 


clear for signing a treaty’ The treaty 


the islands 


was 


calls for 
l. Immediate end of state of war 
2. Restoration of normal diplo- 


matic relations 


3. Release of all 
prisoners still held by the Russians 
about 1,200 according to 
11,000 according to the 


Japanese war 


There are 
the Russians 
Japanese 
4. A long-term agreement permit- 
ting much wider Japanese fishing 
rights in the Soviet-controlled waters 
of the northern Pacific. The average 
Japanese eats seven times as much 
fish as the average American. 
5. Support by the Soviet Union for 
Japan's admission to the United Na- 
tions—blocked in the past by a Rus- 


sian veto 


Somoza Succeeds Somoza 


Nicaragua's strong man president, 
Anastasio Somoza, 60, died of an as- 
sassin’s bullet. His son, Luis Somoza, 
34, succeeds him'as president. 


Somoza was attending a celebra- 
tion in his honor when he was shot 


four times by a young Nicaraguan 














writer. The assassin was beaten to 
death on the spot 

Somoza was taken to a hospital in 
the Paname Canal Zone. President 
Eisenhower dispatched a team of 
U.S. doctors to Central America to 
assist Somoza’s own doctors. For nine 
days, Nicaragua's president fought a 
losing battle to stay alive. 

What's Behind It: For 20 years, 
Somoza ruled Central America’s large 
est country with an iron hand. He 
seized contro! of the government in 
1936, as head of Nicaragua's army. 
Five years ago he had himself 
elected president by “popular vote.” 
But the election was merely a for- 
mality. Every voter marking his bal- 
lot for Somoza was given a card 
bearing a color photograph of the 
President. This card was then re- 
quired for all Government posts and 
for many jobs in private industry. 

Over the vears, both Somoza and 
his country prospered. His personal 
wealth became so large that his 
critics often referred to Nicaragua as 
“Somoza’s plantation.” Somoza’s two 
sons insured their father’s control] 
over the country. Luis was Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua’s Congress, and 
Anastasio |r. headed the National 
Guard and the police force 


Brennan Joins High Court 


The U.S. Supreme Court has a new 
member. He is Associate Justice 
William J. Brennan, Jr., of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court. 


Mr, Brennan succeeds Justice 
Sherman Minton, who is retiring 
(see news story, Sept. 27 issue 
At 50, he will be the present 
Court’s youngest member. ( The next- 
youngest is William O 
Douglas, 57.) Mr, Brennan also be- 


Justice 


comes the only Roman Catholic on 
the present Court. 

The new Justice was appointed by 
the President. to join the nation’s 
highest court sometime this month, 
under a so-called “recess appoint- 
ment.” This means that Mr. Brennan 
will take his Court seat on a tempo- 
rary basis, subject to confirmation by 
the U.S. Senate when it convenes in 
January. The present Chief Justice, 
Earl Warren, joined the Court under 
similar circumstances in 1953. 

The President's choice was a sur- 
observers, because 


prise to many 
Mr. Brennan is a Democrat. There 
had been reports that the President 
would choose a Republican to help 


balance the Court's present ratio ot 
six Democrats, three Republicans 
Mr. Brennan has served for fou 
years on the New Jersey Supreme 
Court. Before that he was a judge of 
the state superior court. He attracted 
attention last spring at the Attorney 
General's Conference on court prob 
lems. Mi 
ways in which states might speed 
trials. His Irie thods had helped New 
Jersey catch up with a “terrific back- 


Brennan had suggested 


log” of untried cases. 

This side of Mr. Brennan’s record 
may come in handy in his new job. 
The Supreme Court opened its 1956- 
57 term last week with 457 eases on 
the docket—30 more than at last 
years opening. The total may grow 
to more than 1,500 before the term 
ends in June 


IN BRIEF 


Election Invite for Reds, The U.S 
State Department has added something 
new to the Presidential election cam 
paign. It has invited the Soviet Union 
itellites (Poland, Hun 


garv, Rumania and Czechoslovakia) to 


and four Red 


send observers here to watch the cam 
paign’s los ng we el s The all expenses 
paid tour is intended, says the State 
LD partment, to open the eves of lron 
Curtain citizens to the truth about how 
America’s 

The De partment made it clear the 


invitations were meant for minor gov 


democrati Processes work 


ernment — officials political science 
teachers, and other citizens—definitel 
not for politic il bigwigs like Communist 
party chief Khrushchev or other Polit 
rhe Department ilso 


said there were “no strings attac hed” to 


buro member 


the invitation—although it added a simi 
lar invitation from the Reds would be 
welcome. As we went to press, there 
had been no “takers.” 

Yale Goes Coed—Almost. For 24 
hours 
faced the possibility of having the “hal 
lowed halls of Eli” overrun by girls 
girls, girls! Arthur Howe, Ji 
of admissions 


Yale's horrified undergraduates 


Yale's dean 
had suggested making 
Yale coed. He said all-male schools 
were outmoded. But most of Yale’s stu 
dent body had other ideas. “Oh save 
us!” the student newspaper cried, “from 
giggling girls!” And saved they wer 
by Yale’s President A Whitney 
Griswold, who quickly put out the fire 
ind the hopes of collegiate womanhood 

by announcing that Yale was definitely 
staying all-male 


One-Way Traffic for 48? The same 
penalties for traffic violations in all 48 
states have been strongly urged by the 
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Highway 
meeting at Denver, Colo. The 
Abraham 
Ribicoff of Connecticut, said it would 


Governors’ Conference on 
Satety, 
group headed by Governor 


also ask all state legislatures to: Tighten 


licensing requirements to weed = out 
‘unfit drivers enlarge state highway 
patrols, and compel automobile manu 
facturers to provide new safety equip 


ment. (See Forum Topic on pages 7-9 


Operator, Give Me London! The first 


telephone cable under the Atlantic 
Ocean between North America and 
Europe is now in operation. Although 


telegraph cables have ope rated unde 
the Atlantic since 1858, electronic dif 
ficulties prevented perfection of a trans 


ocean te lephone cable until recentls 


Babe Didrikson Zaharias Dies. Babe 
Didrikson was good at every sport she 
tried running, swimming diving high 
basketball and baseball. In 


bee inne 


jul ping 
1932, she 
vinning the javelin throw and 80-meter 


an Oly mpic star 


hurdles. She went on to become a 
championship golfer and the first Amer 
ican to win the British Amateur crown 
In 1948, the Associated Press voted her 
the world’s greatest female athlete of 


this centur Three ears ago, Babe be 
the bigwest batth of her life 
against cancer, She won a temporary 
ictory —ther vent on to win another 
tithe i professional golfer Sut she 


' 
olten returned to the hospital lwo 


week vo, at the age of 42. the unfor 
vettable Sale lost hey longest and 
final batth 


Stories in a Sentence 


Ihe U.S. Navy has launched the 
Ranger, third of its $200,000,000 super 


carrie! of the Forrestal class 


Not a single child who has had the 
full complement of three Salk 
shots has died of polio this year, re 
ports the U.S. Publie Health Service 


icciie 


This country's fire losses re iched an 
all-time high of $1,140,786,000 last 
ear, according to the 


Protection Association 


Quick 


National Fire 


“Mad 


ON THE NEWS 
l. Citizens of what country ive on 
trial at Pornan? The ire being tried 
for which took place last plane 


2. Identifs i 
b) Ichiro Hatoyama Cc) 
jrennan, Jr d) Konrad 
e) Babe Didrikson Zaharias 


3. Name two neighbors of the follow 


Anastasio Somoza 
William | 
Adenauer 


(a) Guatemala; (b) the 


Poland 


nig places 
Saar; (c) Egypt; (d 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. ARGENTINA 


to the left of each of 
write the 


On the line 
the following statements 
number preceding the word or phrase 


which best comple tes the sentence 


A The 
about 
lL. 1,000,000 
2 19. 000.000 
75.000, 000 
100 000 000 


population of Argentina is 


1 

Arventina is located in 
1. South 
2. Central 
3. North 
4. South 
\ 

| 


Arr ricu 
America 
America 


Alrica 


rgentina’s chief farm product is 
cotton }. wheat 


2. corn 1 


Betore dicator of 
Argentina he had a career in 
law 3. the 


2. medicine 4. the 


rice 


Peron became 


church 
arm) 
“‘Descamisados” in Argentina 
under Peron were 
l. aristocrats 

cle riyinen 
}. industrial workers 
1 busine ; 
Under 
thru 


1. rose rapidly 


men 


Peron prices in Argen- 


rose slightly 

3. fell 

1. remained about the same 

4 major factor in the overthrow 

of Peron was his 

l. efforts 
dustrial workers 

9 hostility to the I nited States 

i, oppo ition to the army 

4 with the 

Church 


fo raise wages of in 


quarrel Roman 


Catholic 


The present government of At 
gentina is headed by 

1. Juan Peron 

2. Pedro Aramburu 

$. Eduardo Lambardi 

1. Anastasio Somoza 

Among the economic’weaknesses 
of Argentina at present are all 
of the tollowing 


l. lack of 


aX industrial produc 


except 
electric power for 
thon 

lack of suitable soil for wheat 
production 

insufficient oil production 
lack of capital 


The foreign policy of the pres- 
ent Argentine government to- 
wards the United States may be 


aa 


described as 
1. neutral 
2. friendly 

3 hostile 

4. uncertain but leaning toward 
with Com 


closer relations 


munist countries 


il, ELECTRIC POWER 


__a. All of the following are major 
sources of energy for power pro 
duction in the U, S., except 
1. coal and oil 8 

natural gas 4. uranium 
Since 1900 the production of 
electric power in the U. S. has 


1. doubled 


years 


water 


almost every ten 
2. given way to steam power! 
3. increased slightly 
4. failed to 

demands of industry 
The of American 
homes that use 


meet the growing 

percentage 

and factories 

electricity is about 

1. 2% 3. 75% 

2. 25% 4. 90% 

The Federal agency in charge 

of multiple-purpose_river-basin 

planning is the 

1. National Power 
Authority 


Regulating 


2. Federal Communications 
Commission 

3. Interstate 
mission 

4. Federal Power Commission 


Commerce Com- 








EXPENDITURES BY U.S. BUSINESS FOR 
NEW PLANT & 
EQUIPMENT 
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e. Multiple-purpose river-basin 
planning ine ludes all of the fol- 
lowing, except 
1. navigation and flood, control 

irrigation and reforestation 


2 

3. uranium mining 
4. power! produc tion 
I 


electric 


Federal 
power system is the 
Valley Authority 


inyon project 


he largest 


] Tenm ser 

2. Hells ¢ 
3. Hoover Dam 
4. Grand Coulee 


ill. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements place a “T” 
if it is ind “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 


frie 


conclusion 


1. Expenditures by U, S. business- 
men for new plant and equip- 
ment in 1949 were $19,300,- 

000,000 

In 1951 expenditures by U. S. 

businessmen for new plant and 

equipment were about $25,000,- 

000,000 

In the third quarter of 1956 the 

annual expenditure by U. S$ 

businessmen for new plant and 
equipment is estimated at $36,- 

700,000,000 

Between 1950 and 1954 expen- 

ditures by U. S 

for new plant and equipment 


double d 


Expenditures by U. S. business- 


businessmen 


men for new plant and equip- 
ment in 1953 increased because 


of the end of the Korean War. 


. 


IV. AUTO SPEEDING 


On line to left 
place an “F” if it 


of each statement 
is an argument in 
favor of suspending licenses of con 
victed speeders, and an “A” if it is an 


argument against it. 


1. It is better to kill the speed of 
autos than to kill people. 
Each case should be judged on 
its individual merits, 
Traffic 
not the 
Speed limits are set after careful 


and road conditions are 
same in all states. 


study by safety engineers. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Arambura 
Buenos 


descamisados ( dés.kii.mé.sii’dds ) 


Pedro ( a.riim.b6d'rd, pa‘drd) 


Aires (bwa'nis dr’és) 


junta (jin‘ta) 

La Prensa (la prén’sa ) 

Lombardi, Eduardo (lém.bir'dé, éd.wiir’ 
do) 

pampas ( pim’pas) 

peso (pa'sd) 

Peron, Juan (p4.rén’, hwiin) 

Presque Isle ( présk il’) 











was up 


UR twin-engine Convair 
around 7,000 feet over 


Paterson, 
and still climbing, and | 
report to 


New 
began making a_ position 
American Airlines. We moved through 
a small break in the clouds and a plane 
streaked-into view 

1 did a quick “double take.” 

“New York,” I snapped over the mike, 
there’s a T-33 jet trainer up here!’ 

It was moving by t could 
make out every detail. The pilot seemed 


Jersey 


SO ¢ lose 


to be wiggling his wings at me and |] 
thought he was in trouble 

“TH 
frequency I said, and 
last contact I had 
office 

We had taken 


him on military 
that was the 
New York 


try to contact 


vith our 


4 from LaGuardia at 


Reprinted by permission from The Amer- 
ican Weekly 1955 by Hearst 
Publishing Co ypany, In 


Copyright 


By CAPTAIN LLOYD REINHARD 
As told to Michael Duball 


11:48 a.m. on September 16th with 19 
passengers and a crew of three, includ 


ing Dell O'Malley 
SO) 


our stewardess. The 
weather was feet vith 
rain and we were on a routine instru 
ment flight from New York to Buffalo 


vhat started out to be 


overcast 


and Toronto—or 
routine until the jet showed up 
“Hold a straight course on up 
to my vo-pilot, George Konez, who was 
I didn’t know where 
what he 
reason | couldn't make 
Then at 10,500 feet 


into a deep blue 


I said 


plane 


flying the 


the jet was oO was gomg to 


do and for some 
contact with him 
ve broke out on top 
cloudless sky and I saw that the jet 
vas still with us and closing the gap 
between us 

He came abeam of me, about 50 feet, 
hand to his 


and the pil nouth 


fou hing his microphone on his face 


He tapped his earphones and 
slit-throat 
cating that his radios were dead 


I tried to 


mask 


then made a motion indi 


him iiyWwa bye 
and | f illed 


is plains een 


raise 
CAutUse we vere so close 


which 
Air Force Jet 353 


J 


uit his number 
Jet 353 

Do you read me 
He couldn't, but Stewart Air Force 

Base heard me calling and they checked 

establishing it as thei: 

seems to be lost I told 


back to 


through to me 
plane He 
them. “Tl try to bring him 
ou.” 


As we 


is in the 


headed over vurt vhich 
Catskill the j hugced close 
I switched on the public address 


kno A 


eight miles 


to me 


system and let the passengers 
what was happening Phirts 
and 10 later J 
Stewart, having picked up the range 


Continues j ‘ 


minutes came ove! 








CHARLES r. KETTERING The Dean of America’s inventors—inventor of the self-starter . . . instrumental in the 


ompression engines, four wheel brakes and safety glass. Now 80, “Boss” Kettering is still active ... as a 


development of anti-knock compounds, high « 
as a co-founder of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for cancer research. 


General Motors research consultant exploring ways to utilize solar energy 








| TODAY UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES «re epen to inquisitive 

young Americans with a higher education in science and engineering! ' 

It is the hope of America’s oil men and women that Mr. Kéttering’ s é 
words will encourage more young Americans to prepare | 

themselves now—while they are in high school—for careers in 


the exciting world of science and engineering. 


To help America build a better Tomorrow, 


THE AMERICAN PET 








Charles F. Kettering Speaks to Young America: 


Start Now To 
Nake America’s Progress 
Your Profession 


An Oil Progress Week message 


from a great American 


“When a man’s life has been a great and wondrous adven 
ture, he often looks back in search of the turning point 
that single moment which opened the door to his great 
adventure. For me that moment came more than 60 years 
ago, in a small Ohio school house, when an enthusiastic 
country school teacher awoke in me a burning interest in 
the fascinating world of science. He ignited a spark that 
led me to a wonderful and rewarding career in automotive 
engineering, in basic scientific research and now in the 
battle against cancer, 

“As rich as my life has been, today’s exciting era of rapid 
discovery and almost unbelievable tec hnological progress 
offers young people with inquisitive minds—and a good 
education—scores of richly rewarding opportunities that 
were not even dreamt of in my youth, One Thomas Edison 
in a generation is no longer enough to sustain our kind of 
progress—today we literally need thousands of well-edu 
cated young people with the kind of vision, imagination 
and courage that took Edison on his lifelong conquest of 


the unknown. 


“This is why | am constantly urging boys and girls to 


go on to as full an education as possible not only in sci 


ence and engineering, but in the atts, the social sciences, 


the humanities or any other field that fits their talent 
“Right now, however, | am frankly trying to guide as 
many youngsters as possible toward science and engineer 
ing —not only because these fields have been so good to me 
not only because present-day America offers such wonder 
ful opportunities in these fields, but because a very real 
shortage of young scientists and engineers exists today 
“The number of engineers and scientists now being 
graduated 1s barely enough to cover replacement require 
ments. But at our rate of progress, the needs of industry, 
government and education are skyrocketing every day 
“This is why America’s greatest need is also your great 
est opportunity ! We are looking to you and to every boy or 
girl who has ever dreamt of inventing a better automobile 
engine... 


of building a magic kitchen ,. . of curing a dread 
’ 


disease .. . of harnessing a new source of power . or of 
seare hing for the ric hes lying under land and sea. 

“But remember, only you can make these dreams come 
true! You must start right now—by working hard on yous 
High School course in mathematics, chemistry, physi so! 
biology if you want to take your place as one of the ad 
mired and respected scientific leaders who will guide us 
all to a better tomorrow. 

“Take it from an old engineer— making your country’s 
progress your profession Is anh CX iting and rewarding way 


to spend your life * 





1, When you talk to your students about the 


for scientists and engineers, encourage your 
students to take mathematics and science 
courses early, | ncourage their interest in ecien the tree 
tihe hobbies 


3. At your PTA and other civic meetings, bring 





To America’s Teachers—Here’s What You Can Do: 


up these points; the need for adequate mathe- 
future—stress the need for a higher education matics and science courses in local schools 
2. Because of the special need and opportunity the need for more qualified science teachers 
4, To see what great opportunities are ay silable 
in just one industry—the oil industry—write for 
booklet, “Careers in Petroleum,” to 
American Petroleum Institute, Box 14, 50 West 


th Street, New York 20. N. Y 








this message is brought to you by 


ROLEUM 


INSTITUTE 


WEE 
October 14" 20" / 
1956 











_ ‘THAT can I talk about?” is a common concern among 

teen-agers. To find out how you rate as a conversa 
tionalist, check the ex ample s below. Play fair. Don’t check 
the right amswer unle 


our daily life 


you actually practice them in 





By GAY HEAD 


Score: 1]-12—The girl and the guy with the golden tongue! 
8-10—A good person to listen to, 
3-7—Better brush up on food for talk 
0-2—You need a complete overhaul on conversational 


techniques! 





WITH THE OTHER SEX 


l. Youve talked with Paul (or Claire) occasionally in 
history class but this is your first date. Do you 

i. Begin by talking about your hobbies, knowing you 
wn keep the conversation going? 

b. Start off by reminding Paul of the funny story Mr 
Loomis told you about Calvin Coolidge in class on Frida 


\ k him vii hij friend jim isnt dating Carol any 
' 


2 


) 
rare 


2. You have a date with a very shy person. You're wor 
ried that it will be a silently embarrassing evening. Do you 

a. Prepare enough speech material to carry you through 
i four-hour date? 

b. Decide it's your date’s job to entertain you and not 
vorry about the conversation? 

c. Find out your date’s interests, so you can make it a 
rive-and-take coffversation? 


3. You and your date and Betsy and Jack are having 
iwodas at the Sweet Shop ifter the movies. Betsy seems to 


be monopolizing the conversation. Do you 

i. Turn to your date and start talking about plans for a 
class hia rick 

b. ‘Th out talking. Betsy? 


‘ Listen, even though you think Betsy is being rude? 


1. Don (or Laura) states that he thought the assembly 
rogram on modern India was awful You enjoyed it. Do 


ou 

a. Sa You're crazy. It was great”? 

b. Kemarh The speaker did have a dull voice but he 
certainly knew some interesting facts about India”? 

‘ Avoid disagreeing by saying “uh-huh” and changing 


the subject? 


5. Pete's talking about jet planes ind you suddenly re 
member a good story about a jet pilot. Do you 

i. Interrupt when Pete pauses and say: “I know a great 
tory about jets 

b. Decide not to mention it since Pete seems to be in 
ommand of the conversation? 

c. Listen until he finishes what he’s saying and then tell 
the story? 

6. You have a blind date with Sue who's visiting Marge 
for the week end. You wonder how to get the conversation 
voing. Do you 

a. Talk about all the things that are going on at your 
school? 

b. Find out from Marge beforehand that her friend is in 
her school chorus and drama club and later ask Sue to tell 


you about them? 


c. Decide to take Sue to the movies so you won't have 


to bother making conversation? 


AT A PARTY 

7. You arrive at a party where you know only the hostess 
and find she’s busy making the punch. Do you 

a. Ask her if she'll introduce yau to some of the other 
guestsr 

b. Wait and read a magazine until she’s finished and can 
introduce you to her friends? 

c. Introduce yourself to another party-goer and begin a 
casual conversation about a TV show or movie you saw 


rece ntly? 


8. Ata dance when you're whirling with John (or Ellen) 
do you 

a. Dance cheek to cheek, humming the tune the band 
is playing? 

b. Review last Saturday's football game until the music 
stops? 

ec. Combine scattered small talk with your dancing? 


). You're at a hen party (or a bull session with the 
boys) where the talk is running to gossip Do you 

i. Keep quiet even though youd rather noth uw sotiv 
“dirt? 

b. Steer the conversation to the school play or Harvest 


Dance? 


c. Give the gang a sermon, showing that you disapprove? 


HAPPY TALK 

10. To please the person you're with, do you: 

a. Try to agree with everything he says? 

b. Start an argument occasionally to show him you hay 
a mind of your own? 

c. Show your interest by looking at him when he’s talk 
mer 

ll. Everyone enjoys talking to someone who 

a. Loads his conversation with details 

b. Avoids repetition 


c. Uses the pronoun “I” often 


12. Conversation is 

a. A way to let the other fellow know all about you 

b. A friendly exchange of ideas between two people 

c. A good way of finding out someone else’s past his 


tory. 


‘4-3 ‘Q-T1 
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PETER DONALD SAYS: 


“Girls! Boys! Be my guest on TV’s Masquerade Party... 
Enter the LENTHERIC LIMERICK SWEEPSTAKES!” 


2000 Fritts 
OVER 200 AWARDS IN ALL! 


ND : 
the's; 7 SIMPLE CONTEST RULES 
4 CONTEST 1. Contest open only to students in the high school grades (9th, 10th, TI th, 12th) 


ENTER OFTEN! NOTHING TO BUY! 2. Complete your contest limerick telling why good grooming is important 


Fill in the lest line on your entry blank or write complete limerick on 


s separate sheet of paper. Important: Girls’ limericks must tell why good 
FIRST PRIZE eee 250 grooming is important to boys. Boys’ limericks must tell why good grooming 


is important to girls 









PLUS FREE WEEK-END IN NEW YORK 3. Print of type your name, high school, class and b id lear! 

. i y you _ hi . nome address clearly in 
FOR YOU AND ONE CHAPERONE! the place provided on the entry blank or on the sheet of paper you use 
Cash prize to be awarded by Peter Donald for your complete limerick 
on Lenthéric’s Masquerade Party TV show). 4. judges decisions ore final. All entries and ideas therein submitted become 


the property of Lenthéric Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


2nd PRIZE e*eeees .*200 to be used as it sees fit and for advertising and publicity. None will be 


returned or acknowledged. Contest is open to residents of Continental 


3rd PRIZE eee eee 3100 United States, except employees of Lenthéric Division of Olin Mathieson 


Chemical Corporation, its affiliates, subsidiaries, advertising agencies and 


4 PRIZES ...«+«+.s+-.+ 88380 each their families. Contest is subject to all Federal, State and local regulations 








6. Mail your entry to MISS ANN GREEN 
10 PRIZES ....-: $25 each Lenthéric Contest Dept., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 
200 PRIZES ..... 85 each ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POST-MARKED NOT LATER THAN NOVEMBER 25, 1956 
JUST FINISH A SIMPLE LIMERICK TELLING WHY GOOD . 
GROOMING IS IMPORTANT—THAT’S ALL THERE IS TO IT! SEND IN YOUR LENTHERIC LIMERICK TODAY! 


i ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ENTRY BLANK ENTRY BLANK 

















NAME se DORIA G cree 2 
ADDRESS. A ens 7 - —— 
ee STATE OO STATE — 
SCHOOL___ GRADE ee eee GRADE______. 





A lassie who yearns for success 

Must be careful of grooming and dress 
If she keeps herself neat 

And stays fragrant and sweet 


A boy who seeks fortune and fame 
And wants girls to remember his name 
Should be friendly and gay 


And keep well-groomed all day 


! ! 


(last werd uel 1 rhyme with name) (last word must rhyme with dress) 


An easy last line like this may be a winner: | A last line as simple as this may win: 
Then he'll set the girls’ hearts all aflame! Then the boys will all want her address! 


mm eee ee ee ee + em ee ee ee ae ee a ee 


BETSY PALMER'S MASQUERADE PARTY TV SPECIAL Mf BUD PALMER'S MASQUERADE PARTY TV SPECIAL 


Girl contestants ...as an added incentive, Win, lose or draw, every boy who enters 
Lenthéric makes this special bonus offer to you! Lenthéric’s Limerick Sweepstakes is eligible for 
A $1.00 DEBO SPRAY DEODORANT this wonderful bonus offer: $1.00 size bottle of 
$1 = bottle of TWEED BOUQUE 7 a LENTHERIC’S WINCHESTER AFTER 
> an? PUVA, Ft omy SHAVE LOTION or a $1.00 value SILEN'I 
25¢* or both items can be yours for 50¢*. A 


. PARTNER DEODORANT STICK for only 
regular $2.00 value! Check your choice below. 25¢* or both for 50¢°. Worth $2.00! Check your 


choice below 





[25¢ 
Enclosed find ei Please send me: Enclosed find tae Please send me: 
Debo Spray Deodorant After Shave Lotion mae 
D e 0 Fy 
CJ Tweed Bouquet S / Q [] Deodorant Stick 


, & | 
C] both ye: } 


*Cost of handling, mailing and tax 


NOTE: you don’t have to take advantage of either bonus offer in order to be eligible for the Limerick Contest 





[J both 
e 


Cost of handling, mailing and tax — nd 
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Announcing the 


Ye 1957 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS yx 


Featuring the New Hallmark Honor Prizes 
and the 


Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 


for Students in Junior and Senier High Schools 


$20,000 IN CASH © 135 SCHOLARSHIPS e GOLD KEYS © CERTIFICATES OF MERIT _ 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


More honors than ever await you this 30th 
anniversary year — in 28 varied classifications. 
Topping the awards are 44 Hallmark Honor 
Prizes of $100 each for the best pictorial work 
in each region. Regional exhibitions will provide 
gold achievement keys. Then national honors 
will go to over 1,500 students whose art work 
will be shown at the National High School Art 
Exhibition, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


KNOW YOUR RULES 


You will find complete information for prépar- 
ing and submitting entries in the rules book. 
If your art teacher has not received a copy, you 
may request it from Scholastic Magazines Art 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
on a post card (making sure to include your 
address). The rules book will tell you whether 
you are in a sponsored region, and just WHEN 
and WHERE you must submit your entries. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OPEN TO YOU il 


OILS 


M. Grumbacher, Inc.) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


(The American Crayon Co.) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 


(Delta Brush Mfg. Corp.) 


PASTELS AND COLORED PENCILS 


(Eagle Pencil Co.) 


DRAWING INKS 


(Higgins ink Co.) 


CRAYON, CHARCOAL, 
COLORED CHALK 


MIXED MEDIA 
LEAD PENCIL DRAWINGS 


(American Lead Pencil Co.) 


FELT PEN DRAWING 


(MARSH 77 Felt-Point Pen) 


CARTOONING 


(Higgins Ink Co.) 


This program has the approval of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 


(listed with their sponsors) 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) 


OTHER PRINTS 


POSTERS 
(Chicago Cardboord Co.) 


LETTERING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) 


ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Schools) 


DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 


(The Greeting Card Association) 
FASHION DESIGN 
GENERAL DESIGN 
TEXTILE DESIGN 


(The American Crayon Co.) 


WEAVING 
(Structo Mfg. Co. & Lily Mills Co.) 


JEWELRY 
(Jewels by TRIFARI) 


ENAMELING 


(Thomas C. Thompson Co.) 


LEATHERCRAFT 
(J. C. Larson Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 


(American Art Clay Co.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Black and White Photos, 
Color Transparencies 


(Ansco) 
STRATHMORE AWARDS 


For the best entry in each 
two-dimensional classification 
(Strathmore Paper Co.) 


“Tee Pe 

















Rescue in Clouds 
(Continued from page 21) 


beam without any trouble. The tower 
let me know that there was a 400-foot 

broken ceiling with a 700-foot overcast 
well below the landing minimum 

I circled around a couple of times 
ind then I caught the jet boy's frantic 
hand signals as he tapped his back 
chute and raised his hand over toward 
the canopy. He was telling me that he 
was going to bail out. 

I realized he didn't know where he 
was or what was going on And he 
couldn't go down on instruments be 
cause his batteries were dead and most 
of his flight instruments, which are elec 
trically controlled, were out. But I! 
waved him back shaking, my head, 
hoping for a lucky weather break 

It wasnt forthcoming and with 
Stewart right up in the mountains, it 
was a good place for me to stay away 
from. The pilot started his bail-out mo 
tions again and I signaled him—“No! 
No! Sit tight. We'll take care of you!” 

“Stewart Tower!” I snapped. “The 
man wants to jump. I've got to do some 
thing in a hurry, I'll try to get him into 
LaGuardia.” 

I motioned to the jet to come in 
closet On our 62 rvile course from 
Stewart to LaGuardia. As we came in 
over White Plains, Yonkers, New Ro 
chelle, and the most heavily) populated 
area in the upper Bronx (it was all hap 
pening fast, bing—bing—bing!), the pilot 
pointed anxiously at his wingtip fuel 
tanks. I thought he was trving to tell 
me they were empty. | didn’t know un 
til later that with his electrical power 
out, he couldn't operate his pumps and 
use the fuel 

“I'm going over the side—” his ges 
tures told me 

I thought of where that plane might 
crash, with homes and apartment 
houses crammed in below us. And I just 
about shouted my head off trying to get 
through to him. I pointed to him and 


then I put my hands 


to myself and 
alongside each other letting him know 
that I would fly in with him, make the 
landing with him. Then | pulled a 
cigarette out of my pocket and held it 
to the windoy as if to say—“Calm 
down.’ 

(Later he described the kind of sun 
glasses | was wearing He was that 
close. ) 

I radioed into LaGuardia Tower and 
they hit me back fast—“You're in the 
clear and number one to approach from 
11,000.” 

I couldn't believe I was hearing right 
and I asked for a repeat. They were 
clearing all other aircraft out of the en 
tire area so that I could lead the jet 


down fast 





Look around you at the next “Rock 'n’R on. Besides g 

of unearthly béauty, you will find that the most suave men will be 
" idcloth shirts of new, soft-tone shade Ihe colla vill 

be t mart Arrow Sussex—medium pread and upel miorta 
cyt) ecause these are Arrow hurts they have | N if} et 

cost.no more than barrel cuffs. Grad sizes, $3.9 Junior, 

Arrow neckwear $.75 uy Cluett, Peabody & Co., In 





to tell a 
B.M.0.C. from 
a would-be 


2 He's polite. He stands up when a 
the 


room. He's courteous to parents and 


member of Fair Sex enters the 
teachers. Courteous—not boot licking 


or apple-polishing. 


2. He's modest, He avoids blowing 
his own horn, never tries to make 
folks think he’s a bigger Man-On- 
Campus than he is, In fact, he spends 
more time listening to what others 


have to say—which others like. 


3. He's well-dressed, Not fussily 
dressed, but he gives his clothes a 
little thought 


where to wear a white shirt and tie. 


He knows when and 


4. He's well-groomed. He wants a 
He 


Fact is 


deodorant that’s dependable 


chooses New Mum Cream. 


more people use New Mum than any 
Mum eontains M-3 


a new ingredient that clings to skin 


other deodorant 


and keeps destroying odor bacteria 


24 hours a day. 


Because it's a cream, New Mum is 
easy and pleasant to apply. And it 
has no “perfumey” odor. It’s safe to 
use daily—won't irritate normal skin 


or harm shirts. 


No wonder Mum's Big On Campus! 


New Mum. 


Cream Deodorant 
with 


long-lasting M-3 


CHEXACHLOROPHENE) 


We began descending at about 190 
miles per hour and as we left the top 
layers, it was like dropping into a bowl 
of pea soup. 

Heavy gray-black cloud masses en- 
gulfed the craft and momentarily blotted 
our wingtip. * The thought 
flashed through my mind—what was I 
letting myself in for? And yet 1 couldn't 


out own 


leave that man stranded out there. The | 


passengers knew what was going on 


and I knew there were a lot of prayers | 


be ing said back in the cabin. 


I had prevented the man from jump- | 


ing and I felt I was personally responsi- 
ble for his life. 


“lesus—take him by the hand,” I 


prayed 
I saw him about five or six feet away 
wingtip. 1 was 


from our 


glimpses. I reached and hit the 
wing navigation lights and our leading 
edge Aight. That seemed to help him 
fly formation with us. Then we broke 
out the 800 feet and 
went charging over the airport range 
station. 

“Where's the jet?” the voice came to 
me over my radio. The Air Force craft 


under soup at 


was hugging me so close they couldn't 
see it from the tower! 

“He's on my left,” I said, and by the 
time | got that out had covered 
another quarter of a mile. 

“Land southeast on Runway 13,” the 


we 


voice came in, clipped and clear. 

I signaled the information to the jet 
pilot and let him know he was num- 
ber one to land. But we had passed the 
end of the runway and he didn’t break 
off. I pointed to him frantically. He was 
riding my wing so tight he hadn't seen 
the field! Then he took a quick look and 
I saw his eyes—the only feature showing 
above his mask—light up like he'd seen 
a vision of heaven 

He made one circuit and came back 
in for a landing. We went right in after 
him. I felt my stomach easing down into 
place again. 

I met the jet pilot; Lieut. Preston 
Maddocks, up in the American Airlines 
office soon after. “I had just five min- 
utes to go on fuel,” he said, “and when 
I landed my knees were so rubbery I 
could hardly press the brake pedals to 
stop the plane. Boy! Was I glad to see 
that 8,000-foot runway.” 

“Pres,” I told him, “for your infor- 
mation, that runway is 5,900 feet long!” 
He grabbed hold of the edge of the 
desk and his knees buckled. A jet land- 
Ing normally requires a longer run, 

I was pulled off the flight for a relief 
replacement. When | left the plane and 
teld the that the jet had 
landed burst with a 
spontaneous round of applause. I was 


I'll 


passengers 


sately, they out 


| embarrassed—but it is a moment 


| never forget 


"Who believe / wae 
ever embarrassed 
by Pimples / P 





losing the | 
jet and catching it again in flickering | 


A dni. dh 


New! Clearasil Medication 


“STARVES' 
BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED . . . hides pimples while it works. 


At last! Science discovers a new-type medi- 
cation especially for pimples, that really 
works. In skin specialists’ tests on 202 
patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
—- cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL. 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE PIMPLES DISAPPEAR 


1. PENETRATES PIMPLES... . kera- 
tolytic action softens and dissolves 
affected skin tissue . . . permits 
medication to penetrate down into 





any infected area 


2. ISOLATES PIMPLES . . . antiseptic 
action of this new type medication 








stops growth of bacteria that can 
cause and spread pimples. 

3. “STARVES’ PIMPLES . . . CLEAR- 
asit’s famous dry-up action 








‘starves’ pimples because ut helps 
to remove the oils that pimples 
feed’ on 


SKIN CREAMS CAN ‘FEED’ PIMPLES 
CLEARASIL ‘STARVES' THEM 











Oil in pores helps pimples grow and thrive. So oily 


skin creams can actually ‘feed’ pimples. Only an 
oil-absorbing medication . . . cLearast, helps dry up 
this oil, ‘starves’ pumples 


‘FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS 


CLEARASIL’§ penetrating medical action softens and 
loosens blackheads from underneath, so they ‘float 
out’ with normal washing. So why suffer the musery 
of pumples or blackheads! cLeanasi. is guaranteed 
to work for you, as im do« tors’ tests, Or moncy back. 
Only 69¢ at all drug counters (economy size 98¢), 


» Clear 


Largest-Selling Pimple 


| Medication in America (including Canada) 











“ii i"Tops, don't miss 
“i Fair 


i 7 i“ Good. 
Save your money. 


MAMA LUST FOR LIFE. (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by John Houseman. Directed 
by Vincent Minnelli.) 


rhe short, tragic life of artist Vincent 
Van Gogh has been bronght to the 
screen with rare taste and even rarer 
Van 
vhen, turned down for the ministry, he 
among the 
Borinage in Belgium. It 


iccuracy. We first meet Gogh 


takes up missionary work 
ininers of the 
vas here that he made his first drawings. 

A failure as 


with his family 


missionary, at odds 
rejected by his fiancé 
the unhappy man Hees to Paris where 
his talent is finally recognized. But the 
recognition comes solely from the other 
itists of his day—Cézanne, Gauguin, 
loulouse-Lautrec. The art critics and 
straightforward 


collectors reject his 


canvasses. Van Gogh moves on to the 


south of France, to the period of his 


greatest happiness and_ productivity. 


But also waiting for him there were 


madness—and death, 

Kirk Douglas plays the painter with 
a physical resemblance that is uncanny, 
and an intensity that makes this strange, 
impulsive man completely understand 
ible. No less outstanding is Anthony 
Quinn as his friend, the painter Paul 
Gauguin. Again the physical resem 
blance is striking, while Quinn also con 
veys perfectly the temperament of that 
bold, self-centered yet sensitive artist. 
And finally 
Van 


brother, 


there is James Donald as 


Gogh’s patient, _ self-sacrificing 
Theo. Their 
sincere esteem, of gentle helpfulness 
gratitude js beautifully 
drawn. Numerous reproductions of Van 


relationship of 
and clumsy 


Gogh's greatest paintings further em 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“i i" “Tops, don’t miss "i" i" Good 


Wi Fair “Save your money 
liramea I { Musica M Ih 
tar Y Animate Cartoc A W ester “ 
MveeWar and Peace (D Moby Dick 
D); The King and I (Mj); The Creat 


Locomotive Chase D Carousel M 
Richard Il D Oklahoma! (M The 
Solid Gold Cadillac ( 


“The Silent World (Y); Seven Won 
ders of the World (Y High Society (M) 
The Phantom Hor D The Brave One 
(Dp) 

M2 The Amb wdors Daughter (C):; Edge 


of Hell (D 
eM The First Tr Salestads M 





| 


bellish this distinguished tribute to a 


great artist 


ii“ “THE VAGABOND KING. (Para- 
mount. Produced by Pat Duggan 
Directed by Michael Curtiz.) 

The romantic 


lon poet beggal 


tory of Francois Vil 
and king for a day 
is told again in this sumptuous, color 

ful musical. Fifteenth-century Paris pro 

bac kground of 
and feudal battles for the hopeless love 


vides a court imtrigue 


29 


of Villon and the beautiful Catherine 
Oreste 
comer, sings the title role. Paramount's 


de Vaucelles a talented new 
challenge to Mario Lanza, he has a fine 
rich voice and handsome bearing—and 


a lot to learn about acting. Kathryn 


Grayson joins him in some of Rudolf 
Friml’s loveliest ballads, while Rita 
Moreno sings and dances the graceful 


The visual high point 
Watch Out for 


Huguette Walt 
is the spirited ballet 
the Devil 


How Network Television 
comes to your home 





Did you ever wonder how tele- 
vision programs come to your 
home? Well, the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem plays a big part in helping to 
get those programs to you, and 
here’s how: 

Usually television programs begin 
in special studios. There, television 
cameras record pictures of the action. 
These pictures are then changed into 
electrical signals. The Bell System 
sends these electrical signals by 
microwave radio—from tower to 
tower across the land—or by unde 
just like Long Dis 
tance tele phone calls 

At every step along the way 
highly skilled Bell System men keep 
the signals clear and sharp. When 


ground cable 


these signals are delivered to your 
local television station, it broadcasts 
them far and wide from high towers 


Your TV set at home changes the sig 
nals back into pictures that you can 
see and enjoy. 





Helping to bring television to your 


home is another example of the many 
ways that the Bell System serves you 


and your family. 


eal 


B: BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ow 
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Michigan 


~ Muscle Man 


OW many you heard a 
kK person ae ‘a Jack of-all 
trac " That's sort 
of left-handed praise. It means that the 
pre it a lot of things 
not exact] i whiz at of them 
Arbor, Michigan, Ronald 
Kramer is called “a fack 
vhat makes 
hes a MASTER 

he’s 6 ft ) 
im at lbs 1S 
ithlete in | 


time have 


cribed ‘ 


") 
master of none 


per tty good 


byvit 


oni 
in 
ut in Ann 
Kor 


ill-tracle 


shin 
Sut him 
th if 
in 
the 


ity 


them | if {on 
be 


round 


all 


hig itt hi 


itest 
Mi 
Well. just make 

vhole truth and 
1 ought 
t athlete 


football 


nivet 
tor 

telling 
nothing but the 
to call him the 
Wolverine 
Bennie 


ure ] ta 


to 


rye te 


Hi 


CoOdat h 


White S« er 


: ; 
Oosterbaan, won nine major M's some 


4) years ago 
But big Ron can easily tie Bennie’s 
Hes picked 
hould pick up the 
tall, dark 
21-carat 
track 


basketball 


this year already 
letters 


this year 


mark 
and 
The 
packed wonder is a 
football, basketball, and 
He led the football and 
teams in scoring two straight sea 
his track letter with a 
high jump at the Big 
) 


222-pound 


up SIX 


other muscle- 


jewel in 


for 
son ind won 


6 tt. 4 


( hampionships 


in Ten 
Imagine a 
mountain of muscle leaping that high! 
He also just missed placing in the shot 
mark of 50 ft. 8% in. All 
this with practically no practice at all, 


since he spent the entire outdoor track 


put w ith a 


season in spring football training 


s to the shower before the game ends 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


to water, wind or sun cont 


ral me ture ing a 


like 


ick, ut ruly 


never VETALIS* HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7, 


Vitalis 


| 


uns V 7 


it 


the vreaseless groom ma 


Iry new Vitalis ay 
¥ 


covery 


you ll / 
And so will your teammate 4 


¥v 
Vitalis 


os 


Ronald John Kramer 


Detroit, no 
Ron's 


one 


Back in his home town 
body is a bit surprised about 
feats. At East H. S he 
man gang in everything 
state both football 
and two state in 


high He 


placed high in the shot put and discus 


Was a 
He was all- 

basketball, 
track 


also 


in and 


won crowns 


(hurdles and jump). 
as well 

As a sophomore at 
took the left 
vent>on to lead the team in scoring 
his both 
the lowa and Minnesota games. He also 
kicked 14 of 15 
punted for a 41.4 yard average, and 
Quite 


Ron 


and 


Michigan, 


ove! end position 


sensational catches winning 


out extra points, 


nabbed 23 passes for 303 yards 
a season for a soph! 

as 
Ron 
fire 


With every expert tabbing him 
All-American last year, 

the like a ball of 

He racked up 23 points against Mis 


sure-fire 
started season 
souri in the first game, tallying three 
touchdowns and five extra points. Then 
the game, Ron 
injured missing two 


came Army and was 


Despite games, 
however, he still led the team in scor- 
ing. He also caught 12 


18.7 yard average and punted for an 


passes for an 
average of 37 yards per try 

His mere presence on the field gave 
the other team fits. Tremendously fast 
and agile for a man his size, he blocked 
like a And on defense, 
he flattened ball-carriers in the manner 


cement mixer 
of a piano falling on a rose bush 

In basketball, it 
With his great size and jumping 
he was a the 
boards—clearing the rebounds like a 
King Kong. As a he led the 
scoring parade with a 16 point aver 


was the same old 
story 
under 


ability, terror 


soph, 


age; and repeated as scoring king last 

winter with a 20% point average. 
Ron's biggest booster is his football 

the 


Says, 


great Bennie Odosterbaan 
“Ron be All 
position he played 
best tackle or center or 
halfback linebacker on 


Cou h 
Bennie 
American in 
He'd be the 
fullback ol 


would 


any 


or 








the field. In fact, he’d be the greatest 
in any sport you can name.” PRE-SEASON TOP-TEN FOOTBALL RANKINGS 

So far, Ron's been playing these 
other sports just for “exercise.” His 
favorite studies are history and psy- 
chology. In the movie department, he 
‘goes’ for Grace Kelly and John 
Wayne. Duke Ellington's band is the 
one he likes best and Patti Page is his 
favorite singer 

When Scholastic Magazines asked 
him about his most thrilling moment 
in sports, he replied, “I really can't 


Sot. Eve Look Collier's Dell Associated Street 
Post Magazine Magazine Football Press Smith 


Oklahoma Michigan St. Oklah Oklah Oklahoma Oklahoma 
Michigan St Oklahoma Georgia Tech Michigan St. Michigan St. Michigan St. 
Georgia Tech T.Cc.u Yale Ohio S$ Notre Dame Notre Dame 
Maryland Georgia Tech T.C.U T.C.U Georgia Tech Maryland 
7.C.U Maryland Maryland Maryland Ohio St Ohio St 
Michigan Ohio St. Texas A&M Tennessee Maryland Stanford 
Mississippi Michigan Ohio St Texas ARM T.C.U Army 

Notre Dome IHinois Notre Dame Georgia Tech Michigan Texas ARM 





Ohio St Notre Dame Michigan Pittsburgh Texas A&M Georgia Tech 


pinpoint any particular incident, It’s 
Texas ARM Tennessee Stanford Michigan Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 


all fun and I enjov every minute in 


owvwenecocweaewenw = 











competition. I guess I might say that 
my most exciting moment was donning 
i Michigan uniform for the first time 
ind realizing that at last I was a 
varsity football player.” . 

Ronnie grinned. “I was so thrilled 
it starting the Washington game in my 
first varsity season that I forgot to 
put on my hip pads—and was injured 
early in the game. That was a lesson 


to me. It taught me that an athlete 


should always be thinking, and be 


re ady 

This fall, Ron is going to play at two 
positions—end ind~—sright halfback, 
Asked if he thought this might hurt 
his chances of repeating as All-Ameri 
ean. Ron gave an All-American an 
ver: “What of it? Football is a team 
port. A man should play where he can 
help his team the most. If Bennie 
thinks I'll fit in better at right half, 


: ; am 
thats good enough for me 


Top-ten Rantings 
THOUGH the pigskin special is already 
under full steam Id like to list the 
pre-season top-ten rankings as crystal- 


' 
balled by the country's outstanding 


eers. You'll find the complete listings . . 
| with the dazzling new 1987 


in the table above 


A ‘ ckly see, the experts | 
ire adie a of the Aes lves this vetie, H a R L E Yv aa D A Vv r D Ss oO Nt 


Four teams (Oklahoma, Ohio State, 
Maryland, and Georgia Tech) appear 
on everybody's list, while four others 


I ( if Michigan State, Texas 
A. & M.. Michigan. and Notre Dame) There’s an indefinable something to arrange one for you and your 
lias Sik We taal dati tei, A, eel about the new Hummer that sets friends. He'll also point out all the 
) . ; your pulse racing. Maybe it’s the new features such as big, new two- 
may accept those nine teams as the | anticipation of the miles of care- wheel brakes. And he'll show you 
cream of the crop free riding adventure. Perhaps it's why a Hummer gets up to 100 
The only other teams showing up yy of pee negend you'll miles per gallon... how you can 
=i now in possessing one of these own a Hummer for as little ag 
strongly in the pre-season polls are sleek, colorful beauties, $17.00* per month 
I ittsburgh (three votes) and Stanford Whatever it is, you'll discover it Why not stop and see him today. 
and Tennessee with two apiece for yourself in a single, closeup You'll find his name and address 
look .. . one fun-packed test ride. under “motorcycles” in the classi- 
Your friendly dealer will be glad __ fied section of your phone book. 





The real eye-catcher is the Collier's 
team. Where everybody else picks 
Michigan State either No. 1 or No. 2, So easy to own! Peccerseeserseeereecae 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


’ es vate » ore! , *After minimum 4 
Collier's rates them nowhere! And they Summer costs only om eyment. 0 8 Dept. $8, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


pick Yale—ignored by everybody else— And that includes fire, theft and col- Please send me free literature 
No. 3! lision insurance; local taxes; freight plus packet designed to help me 
as NO. 3) and carrying charges, Write now for sell my parents. 

Well, let's wait until the end of the literature with complete details. Name 


vear to see who came closest to hitting Address 


the pigskin on the snout ow 
pig tt City... State 
- HeERMA? Ml ASI Sports Editor heeweneeseeeeccasaceced 





seeeeenecesd 











y‘ KE sure to be a winner this year 
if you enter the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards! How come? You'll 
be a winner because you're pursuing a 
most rewarding and satisfying hobby 
one that can open the door to many 
career opportunities Besides, you may 
win one of the 90 cash and merchan 
dise prizes in the Awards. Even to win 


a commendation is a great honor 


Do it Yourself 


Last year scores of students received 
prizes and commendations. The Awards 
continue to have two divisions—one for 
junior and one for senior high school 
This year the junior division provides 
prizes for snapshots, which may be 
mailed in envelopes to national head 
quarters for judging. For the rules book 
let containing further information about 
the Awards, write to: Camera Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 

Would you like to see some of the 








jut tanding phot “graphs taken by high 
school students in last spring’s Scholas- 
tic-Ansco Photography Awards? Ask 
your teacher or principal to write us 
and have your school visited by our 
Traveling Salon of outstanding photo- 
graphs from last year's Awards 

There are 24 beautiful black-and- 
white, and three full-color photographs, 
enlarged and mounted for easy exhibit- 
ing. There’s no charge for this traveling 
show. You simply ask to have your 
school put on the list; and when your 
show is over, you pack the pictures up 
and forward them to another school. 

You'll find the exhibit interesting, and 
so will your teachers and your parents. 
Ask your teacher to write the Camera 
Editor at the address in the coupon 


below. 


What's the “Good Word’? 


What has your Camera Club been 
doing during the summer? What are 
your plans for the fall? What new equip- 














It’s easy to take any picture 
with Press 25 flashbulbs by Sylvania 


With all the school activities this fall—foot 
ball games, parties, dances, etc there are 


a million fun-filled events you'll want to 
keep the memory of forever in snapshots 
You'll get top-notch shots under any and all 
conditions by using Press 25's by Sylvania 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


SYLVANIA  outsetis all other brands of fiashbulbs ! 


These all-purpose flashbulbs give the right 
light for pictures from as near as 6 feet 
to as far back as 25 feet 

stop fast action 
cold! 
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Action! Camera! Jim Bijorn’s exciting 
action shot placed in the Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards last spring. 


ment do you have? What exciting proj 
ects are you planning? How do you plan 
to raise money to further your activities? 
Write and give us the news. We'll pub 
lish the most interesting stories in ow 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin 
Would you like to exchange informa 
tion with other Camera Clubs through 
out the country? Just fill ini the fol 
lowing coupon and send it to us. We'll 
also be glad to send you, free, our book 
let, “How to Organize a Camera Club.’ 
Does your school library have a spe 
cial shelf for pamphlets and books on 
photography? There will be several new 
books out on photography this fall, in 
cluding Camera Annual. You might ask 
your librarian about these. Have club 
members review them for your club 
Your club might also be interested in 
subscribing to one or two camera and 


photography magazines 





CAMERA EDITOR 
Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your free ‘Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin.” 

Name 

Address 


School 
Address 


Does your school have a Camera 
Club? 


Yes No 


if not, would you like our free 
booklet on “How to Organize a 
Camera Club’’? 


Yes No 
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network at 9:30 p.m., Omnibus presents 
the first of three consecutive parts from 
films made by the world’s outstanding 
Jacques-Yves 


oceanographer, Captain 


Cousteau. You ma¥ have read his book 
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> Dave Garroway takes his Today crew 
to the fascinating city of New Orleans 
for the entire week of October 15, 7:00 
9:00 a.m., NBC-TYV 


continuing series on this 


This is part of a 
program to 


f | i e . The Silent World, whith was a Teen show to all America the special quali 
Asten l ng Age Book ( lub selection a while back tres and flavors of individual American 

cad The film footage comprises the dee pest cities 
underwater pictures ever made; this is > Monday, October 10, és séemising 


> The Ed Sullivan Show originates from 
Detroit on Sunday, October 14, 8;00 
p.m., CBS-TV. The show will feature 
the dedication ceremonies of the $5,- 
700,000 Henry and Edsel Ford Audi- 
torium, latest addition to Detroit's re- 
markably Riverfront 
Center. Imogene Coca, Vivian Blaine, 


renovated Civic 


Johnny Carson, dancer Nanci Cromp- 
ton, ventriloquist-comedian Senor Wen- 
ces, and an illusion act under the direc- 
tion of the magician Richardi share the 


spotlight with the new auditorium 


> Don’t put your summer skin diving 
equipment away yet! Sunday, October 
14, will be underwater day on two in- 
teresting programs. Medical Horizons, 
ABC-TV, presents “Men Under the Sea,” 
at 4:30 p.m. This is a report on how 
“frogmen doctors” help the U. S. Navy 
and civilian divers work and fight un- 
derwater. The program will originate 
live from the New London Submarine 
Base in Connecticut. And on the same 


the first time that sea-life at that level 
had been recorded. On the same Omni 
History of 
Political Campaigns” based on newsreel 
film ot 
paigns 


bus, you will also see “A 


Presidents and political cam 
McKinley's 


when the first such films were made 


“Life 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness,” 
on Wide, Wide World, NBC-TV, 4:00 
5:30 p.m. Using live cameras, produce1 
Barry Wood will show the wide 


dating from time, 


> Along the same line, don’t miss 


cliver- 
sity of people that make up America 
and contribute to its political greatness. 
Planned for inclusion in this visual es- 
say are the Irish (in either Boston or 
New York); the Quakers in Philadel 
phia; Italians in San Francisco; citizens 
in Plymouth Rock, Mass 
citizens temporarily without their rights 
Fort 
Kans.; and men making out absentee 
ballots before embarking for 
Antarctica, at Davisville, R. I 


- a Negro choir; 
and privileges in Leavenworth, 


a trip to 


Start out 
Producers 


night for TV play-watchers 
the evening at NBC-TV’s 
Showcase, 8:00-9:00 p.m., where the 
lovely Siobhan McKenna stars in Som 
erset Maugham’s The Letter 
Irish actress in 


(You may 
remember the radiant 
last season's The Cradle Song.) Then a 
half-hour later you'll want to cut short 
your discussion of McKenna’s perform 
ance to watch a Robert Herridge pro 
duction on Studio One, CBS-TYV, 10:00 
11:00 p.m. Loring Mandel’s play, Com 
pany of Men, is about a juvenile black 
marketeering ring in Paris just after 
World War II. In the play one of the 
young men discovers there is more to 
being a man than acting tough. Inci 
dentally theme mitisic trom two of 
Herridge’s recent plays Ballad of Yer 
mo Red and Song for a Summer Night 

is currently spinning on the juke boxes 


throughout the nation 
All times listed are 
Time 


Eastern Daylight 
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FOOTBALL “GREATS” 
PLAY WILSON | 


So can you...for touchdown results 










a F1132 For the maximum in feel F2070 Designed like popular 
¥ and gripping in any weather, try college combinations, this Tenite 

; the ball autographed by All-Amer- helmet has a transparent, shatter 
f ican Alan Ameche. Made of top- proof Lucite mask made with %4" 
J selection, full-grain, pebbled heavy-duty Vinyl Foam padding 


cowhide. A real point maker in for the jaw area. Available in tour 


rough play. 


color combinations. 


F3080 Comfort with a variety of safety features. 
Cantilever web construction providing a sturdy base 
for corrugated epaulets and leather-hinged molded 
cap fibers. Laced front and back with leather slide 
closure. 





Combination 


Helmet and 


Alan 
Ameche 
Footbal! 





Wihen 


THE WILSON NAME IS PART OF THE GAME 





Foce Mask 


Co., Chicago + Fastest nation-wide service from 32 branch offices + (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., 


Wilson Sporting Goods Inc.) 





















WALLET Size 2Ve x 3Ve on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 
Swap pictures with eit 

the ‘extra-special’ people 
on your list. bust pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portralt-quality reproductions 
of your own f; @ phote- 
graph. Perfect too for job. 
school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait of sn. —— 
unharmed) 








WALLET PHOTOS, Box © 2.11 Need more? 
Hillside, HJ. 60 tor $2 

in @ hurry? Send 25¢ extra 
lise Super-Speed service a =. & 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 








G Bell slasemates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


ene earn sensational commission 
Ne financial investment required 
Write today tor free scamote kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple st Scranton 5. Pa 


3444 107 BRITISH COLONY 


STAMPS 


All different trom Brvtaun's farflung 
colomal erpwe Catalog value $2 0 
Pree STAMP Macating Approvals 
Send 100 tor handling Ac! now! 
NIAGARA STAMP Company 
St Catharines 722, Ont. Canada 








"Bill" Perkins 
PLAYS CONN EXCLUSIVELY 


Vaan Kenton s vernhec teatured tenor sax star 


BILI PERKINS plays a Conn 10M 


tenor saxophone exclusively Conn makes a 
complete line of wind instruments. Have you 
wied a new Conn lately? See your dealer, or 

MAIL COUPON 


FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 





BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. CONN Led., Dept. 1020, ELKHART, IND 


Send /ree literature on 


KIND OF INSTRUMENT) 
Name — 


Address . ED 





Cuy, Zone, Seate —— 





U.N. Stamp Contest Opens 


Prizes galore! They'll go to winners 
of a stamp design contest now being 
N. Stamp Clubs. 
The purpose of the contest is to make 
available to the United Nations YOUR 
ideas for designs of U. N. stamps. 

The contest is open to everyone in 
the U. S. and Canada who is 18 years 
old or under. For an entry blank and 
a copy of the contest rules, write to 
Stamp Contest, U. N. Postal Adminis- 
tration, United Nations, New York. The 
contest closes February 1, 1957. 

First prize in each age group (12 
and under; 13 through 18) will be 
$100 plus an all-expenses-paid, three- 
day visit to New York City. Trans 
portation for each top winner and one 
parent or guardian will be provided by 
Thomas Cook & Sons travel service 
The winning parties will spend three 
days in New York City at the Barbizon 
Plaza Hotel. Each first-prize winner 
will receive a certificate of merit from 
Dag Hammarskjold, U. N. Secretary 
General 

Second prize in each age group will 
be $50, a collection of U. N_ stamps, 
ind a certificate of merit. Third prize 
will be $25, a collection of U. N. | 
stamps, and a certificate of merit. Ten 
consolation prizes in each group will 
consist of U, N. stamps in White Ace 
albums. EVERY contestant who sends 
in a design will receive a special cer- 
tificate showing that he or she has 
‘vken part in the contest 


OFFICIAL U. N. COVERS 


Official U. N. Day covers can now 
be ordered through the mail. The covers 
will be sent to you directly from U.N. 
Headquarters on October 24. Each 
cover is a United Nations envelope 
with an attractive cachet (design) and 
U. N. Day stamp of 1956 
20 cents per cover. 


sponsored by the 





a 3c blue 
(see below). Price: 
Send your order, before October 24, 
to F. U. N. Cover Service, 160-25 
17th Avenue, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 








i 
U.N. Day stamp of 1956, to be issued | 
Oct. 24, honors U. N. General Assembly. 


Tired Out 
H. S. Student: .“Dad, my jalopy 


needs new tires.” 

Dad: “What's wrong with the old 
ones?” 

H. S. Student: “The air is beginning 


to show through.” 
Sheridan Tower 


Good Deal 


his story concerns a successful man 
who, when he was.a boy, asked a 
farmer the price of a big fine melon. 

“That's 40 cents,” said the farmer 

“I have only four cents,” the boy 
told him. 

“Well,” smiled the farmer and winked 
at his hired hand as he pointed to a 
very small and very green melon, “how 
ibout that one?” 

“Fine. I'll take it,” the boy said, “but 
don’t cut it off the vine yet. I'll call for 


it in a week or so. 
Missouri Kam-Bulir 


Confession 


The study of English for me, 

Is a constant struggle, you see. 

The teacher's all right 

If we don’t have a fight, 

But I'm glad when it’s twenty past 


three. 
Loos Wills, Madison (Ohio) H. 8 





Sending for Stamps? 


Our readers are advised te read an advertisemen 


| carefully before sending for . 1 the adver- 
. 2 * 


tisement mentions “approvals, stamp dealer 
will send you in addition te any free stamps, oF 
stamps = pay fer in advance, « selection of other 
stamps known as ‘approvals. Each of these ‘‘ap- 
roval’’ stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
~ any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you de not wish te 
buy. When writing te stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the env . 4 yeu 
do not intend te buy any of the ‘approval’ stamps 
return them promptly, being careful to write your 
name and address in the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope in which you return the stamps. 
if you ere «@ beginner in stamp ——- you 
should ask your parents’ advice before sending for 
stomps. If any reader feels thet a stamp dealer 
who odvertises on this hes not lived up te 
the terms as advertised, the reader should write 
to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two weeks 
for an answer. If necessary the reader may appeal 
to the Executive Editor of Sch . 
< W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 








SIOANTIC COLLECTION | 
friangles, Karly United States 
| Animals Commemoratives — British 
High Value picterios, Se. ete. 


Colonies 
‘ om splete Collection plus Big I 
Magazine all free with approvals. end S¢ for postage 


GRAY ‘STAMP co. Dopt. $8, Ter ss, Torente, Can. 


TRIPLE OFFER 5c 
Five complete mint sets plus coloriu 
unused commemorative collection on! 
- a eqpeerete. EXTRA! U. 
* me Used « our mall 
SUNLITE, Box 12595, Grand Central Sta., N.Y. WwW 


STAMP COLLECTION FREE! 
More than 100 diff foostnatios, tay A 

guing stamps from BE 

America, Scandinavia, Yn y 


ete., weed stamps C | ome 4-. +., Le | be | ey 
All given to « 
age TATHAM Brat TAP cl co. ° SPaimariecD te, wass 











First American Big Commemorative, Greenland, Tio! 
Dancer, etc FREF with approvals 
CAPITAL STAMP CO FERRFYSBURG 7. MICHIGAN 





















Right This Way 


‘Now, Miss,” asked the dentist, 
which tooth is giving you trouble?” 
“Second from the left in the bal- 


cony,” answered the movie usherette. 
Auburn Plaineman 


Slow and Easy 


A tourist driving along through the 
ountry noticed a farmer and his little 
daughter sitting under a tree. The tour- 
ist pulled up alongside and admired 
the little girl. 

“What do you call her?” 
farmer. 

“Amalasyinta,” thé tarmer replied 

“Isn't that a rather long name?” 

Che farmer looked at the tourist with 
we're not city 


he asked the 


contempt, “Listen, son 


lolks—we've got time 
Cappers Weekly 


Fondest Wish 


A little wandered into 
heaven and sought St. Peter. The saint 
“Wie ve 


he said, “but you 


mink died 
was embarrassed never had a 
mink here 
were such a good mink on earth, we'd 


What 


before, 


like to grant your fondest wish 
would you like?” 

The little mink didn't have to think 
long. “Could I have a full length coat 


made of movie stars? 


Arithmetic Carryover 


When dessert was serve Jiminy 
finally reached what thireatened to be 
his limit of expansion. He reached for 
his belt bu kle and said “Guess I lI 
have to move the decimal point ‘two 


places.” 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 











Well! 


Fred: “For months I thought I was a 
fox terrier. Then I went to a big psy- 
chiatrist and he cured me forever.” 

Earl: “ How are you now?” 

Fred: “Fine. Feel my nose.” 


California Peflean 


Salesmanship 


Here’s a little story, told to us by 
Walter A. Lowen, New York placement 
specialist: 

In a chain candy store, a salesgirl 
had customers lined up waiting for her, 
while other salesgirls weren't doing so 
well. The owner of the chain, observing 
this, asked the’ popular young lady for 
her secret. 

“Well,” she replied, “the other girls 
scoop up more than a pound of candy 
and then start taking away. I always 
scoop up less than a pound and then 
add to it.” 


hie Week 


Head Work 


People with ready solutions to their 
little day-to-day problems-never cease 
to awe us. For instance, there's the 
mother of three 
that the last one in on Saturday night 
had to get Sunday morning breakfast 
for the family! Then there’s the man 
who found a hearing aid on the deck of 
a ferry, picked it up and shouted, “Hey 
there!” Every head but one turned and 
the aid was returned to its rightful 
owner, 


Oh, Baby! 


Baby Sitter: “While you were gone 
Ma'am, the baby swallowed a bug.” 

Maothe Great le What did 
vou do?” 


Baby Sitter (proudly): “Oh, I took 


care of him. I made him swallow some 


{ 
avens 


insect pow der.’ 


Edgy Matter 


He was a brilliant playwright whose 
everv word was a gem of vitriol. Fame 
vas his, as was a long-suffering wife 
vho had as her marital lot been on the 
ecelivilng, ¢ id of a SUCCESSION of caustic 
thrusts. Finally she could stand it no 

nuer, turned on him and cried, “Dar 
ling, | appreciate your having the most 
incisive wit in the theatre, but for 


waven's sake stop sharpening it on me.” 
Va 


Round-Up 


Che sailor from Texas looked at the 


ist armada of ships anchored in the 


coon of a South Pacifie atoll during 
World War I, and observed, guess 
is what vou'd call a coral corral.” 


Wall # ‘ 


teen-agers who ruled 
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It's Always Smart 
to Know Your Art 


—INCLUDING ERASING! 


On sketches and other artwork, lines 
ond creas you erase are as important 
as those you retain. Don't risk spoiling 
good artwork by poor erasing. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER NOW to show 
you the exactly-right shapes and tex 
tures in Weldon Roberts Erasers 


No. 400 ARTEX 
408 é soft 


rubber for pencil 


smooth white 





t “et 
art ae s¥ work drawing, droft 
ing. Sharp edges and 


a wo f | 
| ght’ nee e ends erase fine line 
J* a work, broader sides 
f “ee for cleaning 
| ' 
| | 
| f 
| § 
| oo 
No. 1010 


HEXO CLEANER 


Hexayoal- shaped 
soft pi k rubber for pen 
cil erasing and cleaning on 
drowirgs, thin papers, tracing 
| cloth, book fabrics 








WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, NJ 


Worlds Foremost Eraser Specialists 


« 





Correct Mistakes in Any Language 









CHARLEY 
TRIPPI, 


Ass't Coach 










{ the Chicago 
Cardinals, says 


“When 
you play 
football, 
wear a good 
supporter” 























Running, twisting, blocking, fallin 

all part of the game in touch or tackle 
can take a lot out of you, cause seri 

ous strains 


No matter what your sport you need 
a good supporter. And the res a Hike 
support for every sport, right where you 
buy your sporting goods 
Take Charley Trippi's advice. Wear 
ood supporter... wear a Dike! More 


athletes have worn Bike than any other 
brand, 





Athietic Supporters ~~, 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
Divinon of The Kendall Company 




















. e & 
Double prize money for Ansco users in the new 


Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 





wamanriee 


Remember; human interest and good technical quakty count, 


‘ 
Ansco 
ANSCO All-Weather Pan Film for WEATHER PA Fu 
wonderful black-and-white shots! 
ANSCOCHROME for 
true-to-life color! 





If vou've never entered a photo contest 
before, you're in for a big thrill! And 


if the shots you take are on one of 


Ansco’s many films ind you win 

you'll get double your prize money 
P 

award 

inscochrome ... makes any camera 


« better « olor camera! 


Only Anscocurome has the extra lati- 
tude, the extra ensilivily, the higher 
speed that lets you “freeze” action in 
color faster than was ever before pos- 
sible. Three times faster, ANSCOCHROME 
lets you shoot at 1/300 second, where 
formerly 1/100 second was your best 
speed! Put these ANSCOCHROME extras 
to work to help you capture the big 


prizes in the color classification! 


For black and white 

insco is tops! 

Indoors, outdoors, in sunshine or shade 
Ansco films will deliver those rich 
blacks, crisp whites and subtle greys 


that make good photographs come alive! 


SQ) increase your enjoyment! Double 

your chances! Keep plenty ef the right 

kinds of Ansco films on hand. 

For Color: Use ANscocuromt 

For Press Cameras: Ansco Superpan 

Press in sheets or film pack. 

For Roll Film Cameras: 

Use Ansco All-Weather Pan Film. 

For 35mm Cameras: Ansco Supreme 

and Ansco Ultra-Speed Pan. 

REMEMBER: when you see a good subject 
. Study it. . . shoot it from many 


angles... your last shot may be your 
prize winner! GOOD LUCK! 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


“From Research to Reality” 

















ae. 








and Wagnalls, $2.75), reveals the ad- 
ventures of 16-year-old Mike Forrester 
during a summer in Bermuda. There's 
something for skin 
romance, and an unusual historical dis- 
covery (12-to-16 age group). 


everyone diving, 


Seagoing adventure — nonfiction — is 
Cape Horn Breed, by Captain William 
H. S. Jones (Criterion Books, $5). It 
chronicles four years of the author's 
experiences aboard a sailing vessel that 
went round the Horn before the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal (upper teen 
and adult). 

Men Against Everest, by explorer 
Eric Shipton (Prentice-Hall, $2.75), 
tells about heroic attempts to conquer 
the world’s greatest mountain. 

Arizona Cutting Horse, by 
Richard Young (Westminster 
$2.75), details the adventures of two 


John 
Press, 


teen boys, who train horses in compe- 
tition with seasoned ranch hands. Also 
for the 10-to-14 agers, All for a Friend, 
by Kay Avery (Crowell, $2.50). This 
shows many, many adventures a West 
ern boy can have when he tries to 
prove that an Indian friend is innocent 
of wrongdoing. River Duel, by Adrien 
Stoutenburg (Westminster Press, $2.75), 
pits two youths out to catch the biggest 
catfish in Wanata The 


lowa’'s River. 


Trouble Hunter, by Montgomery At 
water (Random House, $2.95), fur 
nishes excitement when a_ teen ager 


helps his Forestry Service friends track 
a criminal 

The master of teen adventure, Ste 
phen Meader again. He 
has written Sabre Jet (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.75), another hit for 
up. This time he takes his readers into 
the air with 17-year-old Kirk Owen 
who enlists in the Air Force at the be 
ginning of the Korean War 

In Adventure at Table Mountain, by 
Edna Anne Hall (Ariel Books, $2.75), 
a 16-year-old Illinois youth faces many 
problems in his new Montana home 

Girls have adventures, too: In The 
Twisted Shadow, by Edith 
(Whittlesey $2.75), a college 
girl runs a modern bookmobile during 
an exciting Maine summer 


has done it 


boys from 12 


Dorian 
House 


She meets 
up with a six-foot pine snake, a person 
able forest ranger, and Hurricane Carol 
My Heart's in the Hills, by Harry Har 
rison Kroll (Westminster Press. $2.75), 
tells the story of Barbara Eastlake who 
runs a summer camp for girls. 


CAREERS AND HOBBIES 


The new career books for teen girls 
give a realistic picture of the problems 
in forging a successful career. A Palette 
for Ingrid, by Lois Hobart (Messner 
$2.95), relates the heartaches and joys 
of young Ingrid Carlson who comes to 
New York City to study art. A Business 
in Pets, by Nell M. Dean 


( Messner, 











$2.95), opens up a new career possi- 
bility for girls. This tells how a girl's 
love for pets leads her into the pet 
business and, ultimately, romance. Bal- 
let Teacher, by Lee Wyndham ( Mess- 
ner, $2.95), tells about a crippled ballet 
dancer who opens a dancing school. 
Star Dust, by Shirley Belden (Long- 
mans, Green, $2.75), probes success- 
fully into the problems of a stage-struck 
girl in her first year of college. Casta- 
nets for Caroline, by Lorna Hill (Holt, 
$2.75), tells of Caroline Scott, who 
studies at the Sadler's Wells Ballet 
School and becomes a successful Span 
ish dancer. The nonfiction title Second 
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Steps in Ballet, by Thalia Mara (Gar 
den City, $2), gives basic exercises tor 
ballet practice in pictures and text 

Engineering as a Career, by Ralph J 
Smith (McGraw-Hill, $4.75), is intend 
ed primarily for use in college freshman 
engineering courses, But it is also usetul 
for serious high school students who 
would like to know the requirements, 
opportunities and value of engineering 
in all its branches 

A Little Learning, by Walter ]. Han 
dren, S.J. (Newman Press, $3.50), is a 
useful handbook for high school sernors 
and college freshmen. It deals with the 
philosophy, and 


right environment, 





Announcing the 


experience level, 
ness programs: 


children for each new learning 


the Teachers’ Editions 


DIAGNOSTIC. TESTS 
the Sheldon Basic 


each child’s reading status 


The entire Series 


information on the fresh, neu 


SERIES 


Boston New York Chicage 





SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


by Wm. D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Austin, Robt. A. McCracken 


Here is a new reading series for grades 1-8 with a wealth of 


fresh, new material that talks with children at their individual 


The Sheldon Basie Reading Series features two types of readi- 
(1) the initial readiness program which prepares 
children to begin to learn how to read; (2) the sustained de- 


velopmental readiness program which motivates and prepares 


The activities suggested by many of the primary stories are 
another important feature of the SHELDON SERIES, Complete 


how-to-do-it instructions for carrying out the story activities in 


designed especially by Dr 
Reading Series 


make it simple for the teacher to get a complete picture of 


books, activity books, and Teachers’ Editions 

is based upon extensive research and the authors’ long expe 
rience in the field of reading. Numerous other features that 
have been praised by pre-publication reviewers include the 
unique senior pre-primer, the illustrations that were prepared 
especially for each particular grade level, and the freshness of 


the material in the stories, poems, and plays 


ALLYN AND BACON, 


Sheldon for 


Kasy-to-follow instructions 


Write today for 


SHELDON BASIC READING 


INC. 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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idult readers 
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otter excel 


| jazzmen bor 


Sea and Its Rivers, written and 
Alida Malkus (Double 


a fascinating account of 


The 
illustrated 
day, $2.75) 


the ocean 


college 
who like 
ry of Ja 

Richard 


in 
by 
ocean floor, and ocean cur- 
rent 
who like 
Agers, by 
$5) 
for 


to act, Prize 
Helen Louise 
has 24 


many 


student 
for Teen 

Plays 

pla 


vest known Plays 
such rot Miller 
id Murra ro ilt 

1On 


in the nated b 


Irie 
uitable 


non 
occa 
who is fasci 
the new 
edited by 
$5) In 


stories, and 


or that rare individual 
nakes there 1S 
Snake Lore 
Greenberg 
short 
ibout reptiles 


itt 
lou 
Treasury of 


Brandt A 


{ luce 


Rinehart 
Marine 

iustrated 
of sea life 


mie 
poem essays 


ot play 


parts 


Medicine in Action 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By Marcarer Hype, author of Atoms Today and 
lomorrow. Ulustrated by Clifford Geary. A dramat- 
ic presentation of men and women in the broad, 


Teen ages. $2.75 


growing field of medicine 


Understanding Science 


NEW REVISED EDITION 


By WitttaM H. Crouse. Pictures by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. An up-to-the-minute revision of this impor 
tant book. “Valuable and important.”—New York 
limes. Teen ages $3.75 


Search for the Sat, ff 


Galleon’s Gold! S20 


By Ruru Apams Knicurt, suthor of of Halfway to 
Heaven. Illustrated by Algot Stenbery. High ad- 
in this story of four boys and the fabulous 
leen ages. $2.95 


venture 
sunken Armada treasure 


Wonder World of Microbes 


By Mapereme P. Grant. Illustrated by Clifford 
Geary. The complete story. of microbes and their 
importance to health. With many gr: aphic experi- 
een ages. 2.75 


ments 


Second Satellite 


By. Roperr Ricnarpson. Illustrated by Mel Hun- 
ter. A dramatic story of one boy’s adventures at an 
observatory, helping in a search for another actual 
earth satellite. ‘Teen ages. $2.75 


3” Basketball Clown 


By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. Illustrated by Robert 
Henneberger. An easy-to-read basketball story with 
all the pace of the Jacksons’ earlier sports books, 


\ Star Kicker and Hillbilly Pitcher. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


All books are clothbound. Prices are 
tentative. Write for free catalog. 


A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 36 


TEEN-AGE PROBLEMS 


Among the new books concerned with 
boy-girl problems here are that 
rhe problems of becoming 
popular is the concern of three selec 
That Jones Girl, by Elisabeth 
Hamilton (Doubleday, $2.75), tells 
how a Broadway star helped a plain 
unpopular 
self. Mirror 
Westminster 


some 


are tops 


tions 


in her 
Hall 


deals un 


girl gain confidence 
by Marjory 
$2.75) 
an unpopular girl 
to go work 
A slight variation on 
My Sister 
Walden 


Mirror, 
Press 
derstandingly with 


graduate who dec ides to 


instead of colle ge 
the theme is 


Elizabeth 


unpopularity 
Vike by Amelia 
(Whittlesey House, $2.75) ot 
I Found My Love. Mike girl 


basketball player whose sister is a ver 


author 
a star 
popular cheer leader, has the problem 
of becoming popular with boys 

Che problem of a new friend is the 
subject of another 
Beany Malone 
Mie by Lenora 
Crowell, $2.75) 

In Sharon (Hastings House 
Harriet ( 


i girl 


warmly human 
Make a Wish for 
Mattingly Weber 


story 


$2.75) 


arr sympathetically portrays 


who suddenly realizes that she 
Her disturbance 
“the 


interest of teen-age 
THE WORLD OF SPORTS 
his 


books will win many 
tion packed pages 
Wouldnt Quit, by 
Whittlesey House 


moving 


must choose a career 


over having to break with crowd” 


will catch the girls 


fall’s crop of sports stories and 
readers with ac 
The Team That 
William MacKellai 
$2.75), is a rapidly 
basketball 


continues to fight 


narrative about a 
team that 
even after several players turn in their 
Basketball Clown, by C. P 
Jackson (Whittlesey House 


intensely tale 


and his team 


dogge aly 


uniforms 
ind () B 
$2.75 1S 


an human 


about a clowning player 
captain who learned to get along. Kid 
Brother, by Keating (West 
Press, $2.75), focuses on a 
problem—that of the 


man who is expected to follow 


Lawrence 
minster 
familiar young 
in the 
footsteps of his older brother, a star in 
The problem 
of the first Negro boy on a high school 
football revealed with all its 
impact Tackle, by Gilbert 
Douglas (Crowell, $2.75). Lucky Bat 
Boy Frank Waldman (World 
$2.75), views pro baseball through the 
batboy for a World Series 
who loves baseball and brings 
luck to his teammates. Ball of Fire, by 
Earl Schenck Miers (World, $2.50), 
follows a winning pony league team 

In the nonfiction department, the 
Boston Red Sox, by Tom Meany and 
others (A. S. Barnes, $3), captures the 
personalties and events that have made 
the Boston Red Sox of today. 
Harpy R 


sports as well as studies 


team 1S 


in Hard to 


by 


eves ot a 


team 


FINCH 

















Every one of the men who represent Spencer 
Press to schools and libraries is an experienced, 
successful educator. These men have not 


abandoned their academic careers. Rather, 


t they are extending and broadening their serv- 
| ice in the education systems of their respective 
if states. Teachers and librarians can be sure of 


competent and helpful counsel in a specialized 





field of education from t heir Spencer colleagues. 


) OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 
; Herbert S. Zim 
Editor-in-Chief 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Franklin J. Meine 
Editor-in-Chief 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


Marjorie Barrows 
Editor-in-Chief 


School and Library Division, 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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The Children’s ment 
Books With LZ ties ®- i.2% 


} oo *. 
. Yuin ie a 


MORE PROFIT 
from your BOOK BAZAAR 


More 


Cause 


the children, be 


blend important 
} 


for 
books 


of learning with pure 


profit 
these 
nugget 


yoy 


ol reading 
More 


their eye-catching titles and color 


books 


profit lor the school because 


ful illustrations make these 


wanted 


Note 


matter 


the broad variety of subject 


appealing to children of 


all ages 
w The Sparkling, Meaty 
“YOU"’ BOOK SERIES 


Nothing else like it. Cleverly inter 
pretive pictures help give clear in 
inte difheult) subject» 


sight more 


2 NEW “You” 
You and the 


You and the Sciences 


Book 
Sciences of Mankind 
of Plants, 


Animals and the karth 


You and Atomic 
You and American Life 
You and the Constitution of 
the U.S 
You 
You 
You 
You 


bene rey 


Lines 


and Space Neighbors 
and Space Travel 
and the United Nations 


and Your Amazing Mind 


Ages 10-16. List: $2.00 

Net to Schools and Libraries 
$1.50 each: $10.9] lor entire 
of 9 


@ riz taKes a trip 


by 


lizz 


Elisa Bialk 
book, about 


Second popular 
the mischievous 
Hill family 
Aves 7-11 


Schools 


pony and fun with the 


on grandfather's farm 
List: $2.50. Net to 
Libraries: $1.88 


® OF THE FLYING H 


Author-artist Mark 


on ranches of the Southwest, tells 


and 


GRUYO 


Storm raised 
and 
and a ranch feud. Ages 
$2.50 Net to Schools 
$1.88 


a thrilling story of a boy 
his 
8-11 


horse 
List 


W rirte today tor complete informa 


tion and trade catalog of Childrens 


Press titles 





FOR OLDER READERS 


Noblesse Oblige, edited by Nancy 
Mitford. Illus. by Osbert Lancaster 
(Harper & Bros, $3) 

The Hon. Nancy Mitford, long the 
enfant terrible of the British nobility 
with her pungent parlor fiction, has 
fluttered the of the island 
kingdom with a sociological bombshell 
The kind of language that 


dovecotes 


The bomb 
distinguishes | 
from the non-U (lower class) 


It all started with a magazine article 


Miss Mitford, “The English Aris 
” For academic scholarship, she 
relies Alan 
toss of Birmingham University, “Upper 


by 
tocracy 
on a paper by Professor 
Class English Usage.” 


Examples: serviette is non-U_ for 
table-napkin (U); dentures (non-U) for 
false teeth (U); 
for lavatory paper (U); 
‘She's 


non-U 


toilet paper (non-U) 
and if you say, 
a nice lady,” you're certainly 
for any born U-speaker would 
call her “woman.” If any principle can 


be 


perhaps that plain speec h is to be pre 


deduced from this mish-mash, it is 


ferred to super-refined euphemism. It 
all 


less realistic century, But it's an amus 


seems an echo from another and 


ing conversation piece for an idle mo 


ment 
M 
Magazines 


KENNETH GouLp 


Scholastic 


Toynbee and History, edited by Ash- 


ley Montagu (Porter Sargent, $5) 
The wide sale of Arnold J. Toynbee’s 
A Study of History in both the one and 
ten volume editions in the United States 
attests to the interest which his phi 
losophy of history has evoked. In brief, 
this English historian has attempted a 
of 21 


He has advanced 


comparative study civilizations 
ancient and modern 
the that 


destruction 


idea we may be saved from 


by the development of a 
universal religion 

In this collection of essays Professor 
Montagu of 
nous critics 


When the 


Toynbee 


has afforded se- 
foynbee a field day 
the field, Dr. 
They take him 
Chi 
So iology 


Rutgers 
ot 

critics leave 
Is a shambles 
the 


civilization 


apart in areas of classicism 


nese geography 
and nationalism 

Included among the 29 contributors 
Dr. Toynbee himself, George Cat 


Hans Kohn, Lewis Mumford, 


are 
| lin 
Pitirim 

Howarp L. Hurwrirz 


(upper class people) | 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Expertly Selected, Beautifully 


Produced 
For the sub-teens 


MOZART 
by MANUEL KOMROFF. Illustrated in 
line by Warren Chappell and with photo- 
graphs. An enthralling, authoritative biog- 
raphy. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


RED FALCONS 


OF TREMOINE 
by HENDRY PEART. Illustrated in line 
by Maurice Brevannes. A thrilling story 
of twelfth-century England. Ages 10-14. 
$3.00 


THE SZARCH FOR THE 


LITTLE YELLOW MEN 
by MACDONALD HASTINGS. Illustrar- 
ed with photographs. The thrilling true 
story of an African expedition 
Ages 10-14. 


CLAIM JUMPERS 


OF MARBLE CANYON 
by RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY. Il- 
lustrated in line by William Moyers. Two 
boy prospectors in Colorado, Ages 10-14. 

$2.50 





$3.00 


For the teens 


THE STORY OF 
THE “OLD COLONY” OF 
NEW PLYMOUTH 
(1620-1692) 
by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON., Illus- 
trated in line by Charles H. Overly. The 
colony's beginnings, told by a noted his- 
torian Ages 12 up. $3.50 


SHOE THE WILD MARE 
by EDMUND GILLIGAN, Illustrated by 
Richard Bennett. A gripping story of the 
wild horses on Canada’s Sable Island. 


Ages 12 up. $2.50 


JACOBIN’S DAUGHTER 
by JOANNE 8S. WILLIAMSON, Illustrar- 
ed in color by Charles Clement. A fine 
novel of a young girl in the French Revo- 
lution. Ages 12-16 $3.50 


THE SCREAMING GHOST 
by CARL CARMER. Illustrated in color 
by /rv Docktor. 1 hrilling American stories 
of the supernatural. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Send for FREE Bookmarks and Catalog 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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EXCITING NEW LONGMANS 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


STAR DUST 
By SHIRLEY BELDEN. This perceptive story 


of a college freshman mirrors the prob- 


lems of all girl earching for a career! 
and a future of ippines and its the- 
atrical and busine backgrounds ill 
appeal! to older girls 


Ages 12-16 


THE HOUSE OF PEACE 
By LOUISA A. DYER The st Mf early 


$2.75 


Albany and life long the Hudson; the 
Mohican India: the explorers and Dutch 
Settlers expansion and change, English 
rule; contributions to the new nation 

Ages 12 up $3.00 


iS THIS MY LOVE 

By GERTRUDE £€. FINNEY. Gentiy eared 
Beatrice Whitcliff found Jamestown a 
primitive village. Love taught her what 
a privilege was he ind Charles's--t 
help build a new land. A tale of the 
Ninety Maids and early Virginia 

Ages 12-16 $3.00 


MANKIND AGAINST THE —— 
By JAMES HEMMING. Thi 


wonder ol 


Dattle against disease aré seocuntedl in 
a fascinating, easy-to-read style, and the 
work yet to be done described in a 
challenging exciting manne! Photo- 
graph 

Ages 12 uy $3.50 

SAUL’S DAUGHTER 

By GLADYS MALVERN. The sto: he love 
of the Prince: Michal for the , shepherd 
David, showing all the pageantry of the 
court of Saul the King. Illustrated by 


Vera Boch 


Ages 12-16 $3.00 
PRISONER IN THE CIRCLE 

By E. D. MYGATT. A Boy Scout ca i 

about the xddern Indian becomes | 

on the reservation and makes a real 


friend of a Cheyenne boy his own age 
Through his adventures young reader 
vill discover reservation life today 

*s 12-16 $2.75 





SONG OF THE WHEELS 

By CHRISTINE PRICE. In the early eighteenth 
century, tenant farming was a step up 
ward from indentured service, but the 
Farmers’ Rebellion sweeps Jared and hi 
family along. After dark days they achieve 
land of their own 

Ages 12-16 $3.00 


THE GOLDEN WINDOW 
By ERNIE RYDBERG. The big-—-and confusing 
dreams of college day the problems 
planning a and the lessons to be 
learned about 
this excit 


of 


le, all play a part in 
of campus life 


Ages 12-lf $2.50 


CHOCOLATE SODA 
By HELEN MILLER SWIFT. A family business 





which requires her help keeps a hig} 
school girl out of many activitie but 
is she mature she make ise of the 
possibilities within her environment to 
plan an interesting career 

Ages 12-16 $3.00 

LISTEN, MY HEART 
By ELLEN TURNGREN. Sigrid ; ind 


impatient to know the world out side the 
farm-—to go, to see and to make a life 


for herself. Held to the farm, she di 
covers that joy is a thing you make 
Ages 14 up $3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 





Small Sounds in the Night, by Eric 
Sevareid (Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50), is 
a collec tion of broadk ast essays chosen 
from the author's efforts between 1951 
and 1955 as chief Washington cor 
BS News In this 
second collection (the first was pub 
lished in 1952 as “In One Ear’), Mr 
Sevareid deftly explores the minute and 


momentous, sometimes delicately, often 


respondent for 


vrvly occa ionally seriously always 


however. with quiet good SeTISE 


These “oral essays” range from a 


description of the antics of a neigh 
borls ground hog to a commentary on 
the “Fun and Games of Harvey Ma 
discussion of “MeCarthy 


Constitution As sueccinet 


tusow and 
Versus the 
reminders of the recent past historical 


ind hysterical—they evoke a vagrant 


mood at once pensive and amused 


rhis book is recommended for teacher 
and student alike representing as it 
does the very best in latter day spoken 
journalism 


Anruun M 
Passaic N | 


(and written 


WEINBERG 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Blueberry Summer, by Elisabeth 
Ogilvie (Whittlesey House, $2.50). 16 
Cal old ( «ASS } 
coming glamorous and getting away 
A family 


abandon plans to take 


i long dreamed of he 


from home to do it emergency 
forces her to 
a vacation job and escape for the sum 
mer. She must stay home 


and keep 
house, milk the cow get in the blue 
berry crop, and care for her small 
brother. Forced to depend on herself 


she begins to find inner confidence 
Instead of 


everyone else for her failings she tries 


the hard way blaming 


to control her tempet dress becom 
ingly, and lose weight. With the familys 
problems to solve these things are 
eas 


Adam Ross 


tudent, vacationing 


(ass is spurred on by 
it young medic il 
on the Maine coast. She is surprised to 
find that he likes her family just the 
With his help and ad 
matures to find her first ro 


way they are 
vice she 
mance not in dreams but in reality 

This book will be enjoyed by both 
junior high and lower grades of senior 
high school 

PaTniciA ALLEN 

Librarian 


Fort Jay, N. J 


Robb 


finds its 


White 


author 


Up Periscope! by 
Doubleday, $2.75 
an old hand at producing novels of 
the sea for young people 
low the 
of submarine 
The book Ss 


racy style 


dipping be 
surface to tell an exciting tale 
action in’ World War II 
rapid-fire action and crisp 
should win the hearty ap 


proval of teen-agers, especially boys 
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NORA BENJAMIN KUBIE 


KING SOLOMON’'S HORSES. An 
exciting story of ancient Israel 
and Egypt, well written and his 
torically sound, by the author of 
Kinc Sotomon’s Navy and Joe! 
224 pages. $2.75 


HELEN WRIGHT and 
SAMUEL RAPPORT 


GREAT ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE. 
All the great writers and key facts 
on science are included in this 
book prepared especially for young 
people by the co-editors of the 
well-known volume A TREASURY 
OF SCIENCE. 384 pages. $3.95 


MARY STOLZ 


HOSPITAL ZONE. A fine story of 
the personal and hospital life of a 
nineteen-year-old student nurse 
by the author who is recognized as 
“our most outstanding writer of 
teen-age novels today.” 

—Horn Book, 224 pages. $2.50 


~-+ HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16--~~4 
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Invaluable new references 


which meet a universal need 


KNOW YOUR WORLD 


Compiled and Designed by George E. Rows, 
author of Know Your USA 

quickly usable. A 
quick reference compendiom of baste facets 
about 169 


their history, government, predominant lan 


1 p-to-date conventent 


counteles and dependencies 





yrts, U.N. membership, 
illustrated with 


guage, veligion, eng 
ote Printed in 5 colors 
maps and drawings. 64 large pages (HY «& 
It inches). Paper binding €1.50 
Clothbeund 82.50 


The Dutton Series on Sex Education 


All five volume 
fommittes on Health Problems tn Education 


approved by the Jotot 


of the National Education Assoctation and 
the American Medical A 


and diagrams in color photograph bibli 


oclation. Sketches 


ouraphices 
By MARION L. LERRIGO, PhD ond HELEN 
SOUTHARD, MA., in consultation with Milton 
J €. Senn, MD 
SEX FACTS AND ATTITUDES 
$2.50 
PARENTS’ PRIVILEGE 
How, When, and What to Tell Your Child 
About Sex 
A STORY ABOUT YOU (ages 9 to 12 
WHAT'S HAPPENING TO ME? 
ages 12 to 15) 
LEARNING ABOUT LOVE (‘ages 16 to 20) 
Each $2.00 


6 pp. fully descriptive brochure 
sent on request 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC 
300 Fourth Avenue Ww Y ON OY 














READING 
EXPERTS 


at your service / 


Meet the Teen Age Book Club Selec 
tion Committee — reading specialists 
who choose selections for 16,000 TAB 
Clubs all over America. Hundreds of 
books come to them each year from 
publishers of pocket-size books. For 
the Teen Age Book Club they care 
fully select those most suitable for 
oung readers 


MAX J. HERZBERG 

Chairman; Past Presi 
dent of the National 
Council of Teachers of 
english; Past President 
of the New Jersey As 
sociation of Secondary 
School Principals 


MARGARET SCOGGIN 

Young People s Spec ial 
ist, New York Public 
Library; Instructor, Li 
brary School, St. John's 
University, Brooklyn 


New York 


E. LOUISE NOYES 
Member 
Commission of the Na 
tional Council of Teach 
ers of English. Former 
Head of the English 
Department, Santa Bar 
bara High School, Santa 
Barbara, California 


of Curriculum 


MARK A. NEVILLE 
Past President, National 
Council of Teachers of 
Headmaster of 
Latin School, 
Illinois 


English 
Chicago 
Chicago 


RICHARD J. HURLEY 

Past President, Catholic 
Library Association; As 
sociate Professor of Li 
brary Science, Catholic 
University of America 
Washington, D. ¢ 


. 


It's easy to 
we'll be happy to send you a free kit 


form a TAB Club. And 


of materials—no obligation, of course. 


~ MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS: — — 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St, New York 36, N.Y 


without cost or obligation, 
Start a 


| 

| 

| 

Please send | 
information on How to 

Club with ao kit | 

of materials and a sample book | 

| 


coms lete 


Teen Age Book together 


Teacher's 
Name 


School 


Street 





This is the story of Ken Braden and 
assignment after leaving 

Demolition School: to 
raid a Jap-held atoll and steal an im 


his first 
Underwater 


portant code. It is also the story of the 
Shark 


is to deliver 


submarine Ww hose unusual mis 


sion it Ken within swim 
ming distance of the island 


How Ken difficult 


issignment and how the Shark and her 


brings off his 


crew acquit themselves in constant and 
deadly danger, add up toa thriller thes 
will keep the young reader on the edge 
of his seat from first page to last. 
Tuomas G. Brunt 
So. Mountain Jr. H. S$ 
Allentown, Pa 


The Book of Reptiles and Amphib- 
ians, by Michael H. Bevans 
City, $2.50), is not a 


for the “timid soul” because 


(Garden 
book 
123 real 
lizards, frogs, 


bedside 


istically painted snakes 
salamanders and the like crawl, slither, 
hop, glide and creep through the pages 
of this beautiful 
herpetology. The excellent color 


American 
work 
provides for identification and the text 


book on 


for information, debunking many myths 
Written and illustrated 
by a professional zoologist who had an 
utiele in Life on 


ind checked by the 


along the way 


snakes 
Curator of the 


American 


S 


Staten Island Zoo. Contains map of 
Habitat Zones. Ideal introductory ma 
terial for general science, biology or 
Scout nature study 

Ricuare J. HURLEY 


The Catholic Univ. of 


OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 
Challenging Gifted Children, by Jack 
W. Birch and Earl M. McWilliams 
(Publishing School Publishing 
pany, paper, $1); practical ways of 
helping gifted children in the class 


America 


Com 


room from the early grades through 
high Ss hool 

Youth: The Years from Ten to Six- 
teen, by Arnold Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, 
ind Louise B $5.95) 


traces the development of behavior in 


Ames (hiarper 
the home, school, and community. A 
great aid to the understanding of 
junior and senior high school students 

High School Personnel Work Today, 
by Jane Warters (McGraw-Hill Book 
$4.75) edition of 
the original work which appeared ten 


Company second 


years ago. Current, it reports on many 


new developments in the field, and 


continues to serve as a basic 


good 


guide for teachers and counselors in 


the guidance of students. 
Harpy R. Fincu 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. §$ 





Petroleum Institute Urges 
Careers in Science and Engineering 


(See this issue of Senior Scholastic and Practical English, pages 22-23; World Week, pages 18-19; 


Junior Scholastic, pages 16-17 ) 
Aims ; 

lo interest young people in further 
ing their education, emphasizing careers 
in science and engineering and to tell 
Charles F. Ket 


the story of inventor 


tering 


Note to Teachers 

few young people know the 
Charles F. Kettering, a 
Thomas \ 
ind his contributions to 
all of 
activities. He 


loo 
story of man 
who ranks with Edison for 
his inventions 
scientific research. Yet 
the fruits of his 


self-starter 


us enjoy 
creative 
invented the quick-drying 


lacquer, the electric cash register, and 
deve loped ethyl gasoline 

Here is a timely 
Kettering to the 

For further references, see 

1. Current Biography, 1951 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, 

Bulletin No. 998. (Look engi 


neering and the various sciences, such 


from M1 


America 


message 


youth of 


under 


as chemistry. ) 

Petroleum. You don't 
to Scholastic 
a free classroom set 


3. Careers in 
have to be a subscriber 
Magazines to get 
of this valuable career pamphlet. See 
the offer at the bottom of the Charles 


Kettering message in this issue. 


Procedure 


1. Read and discuss Mr. Kettering’s 
message 

2. Able students plan a “Hear It Now” 
radio-type program to dramatize the 
high points in Mr. Kettering’s life 
3. Student committees report on ca- 
and engineering 


reers in science 


Guide Questions 


1. Discuss: Today's youth is on the 
threshold of exciting frontiers in science 


What 


are being explored in medicine, man 


and engineering new frontiers 


made fabrics plastic s, atomic energy 


“automatic factories transportation, 


and electronics? 


2. What courses should you take in 
high school for careers in science and 
What 
should you plan after high school? 

3. What women 
are there in science and engineering? 

4. Why has Mr. Kettering found his 
career in engineering an exciting and 
rewarding way to spend his life? 

5. Why is the need for scientists and 
engineers so great today? 


engineering? sort of education 


opportunities for 


(Advertisement) 




















- 


—— 


Teaching Guide 
for this is 


Electric Power (p. 12) 


American History Ecenomics, Problems of 


American Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


Coal | itural ga ind water 
we ( t} five ed to ene ite 
powel the Unite State Electricity 
won { the ese] | isoline en 
nie ! pi t » to the back 

yin a i ) ( yf ect powel! for 
nanufactus rhe electric power in 
lusty ha loubled it output of ele 
tricit in nearl evel decade = since 
1902 

Wie produce 1) per cent ol the 
wld tota electric power! ilmost 
four times as much electricity as Russia 
nas the ( ipacit to pr duce About 20 


per cent of the electric power in the 


{ oS. I generated by Federal, state 
ind leo il vove ment The remaining 
s() per cent 1 


more than 500° pri 


enerated and sold by 
ite] owned com 
pani 

Phere is 


water ites must be de eloped further 


general agreement that ou 


to meet the hie requirement for 
powe! Jut there is disagreement as to 
how this hould bye done Public cle 


velopment of power was expanded con 
under the New Deal and is 


the lennessee Valle 


siderab] 
dramatized b 
Authorit 
Proponents of public power develop 
ment emphasize its tie-in with flood 
control, navigation, reforestation, and 
hold that public powel! 


plants re a irdstick b vhich powei 


irrigation The 


costs can be measured and private mo 
nopol curbed 


I 


Advocates of private power develop 
number of 
ompanies in the power field. They not 
that price are regulated by the Federal 
vell as by state 


iuthorities ind argue that 


ment poimt to the large 


Power Commi mm as 
ind local 
public powe! plants do not pay taxe 
ind hence their costs of operation are 
deceptive 


The Eisenhower 


outlined a 


Administration ha 
Power Partnership” poli 
iimed to encourage private develop 
ment ol po el re 


ship vith the tat 
! 


yurces im partner 


local communitie 


ind the Federal Government. Critics 
have attacked the present Administra 
tion s polic Ya i viveaway of public 


resource 

The positions of the Republican party 
ind the Democratic party on power as 
i Campaign Issue are stated on the Bat 


tle Page p 16 vhich may be stud 


ied in conjunction with the national 
irticle 





A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
lo he Ip tudent ippree hate the tre 


idous importance ol 0 er ce velop 


nent in our national economy and to 
consider the relation hip ot public ind 
private powet l¢ elopment in the ce 
velopment of our huge power resource 
Materials 

A wall map of the United States in 
vhich our. river illevs are clearly 
marked 
Assignment 

| 1) What are the major MUrCes 


of energy used for power production in 
the U. S.? (b) Discu briefly the out 
look for atomic energ is a source of 
powe! production 

> How has the Federal Government 
helped to ce clop the power resource 
of the nation? 


) i What part do privat com 
pare pla in upplying power to 
American home ind industry? b 
State briefly two arguments used b 
proponents ol pri te powell develop 
ment vho oppose further Federal 
power project ( State briefly two 


irguments in defense of further public 
powe! deve loprne rt 

4. The Eisenhower Administration 
ha departed from the New Deal ap 


pl vach to power al elopment im oul 


count Discus: 
Motivation 

At first glance an artic le on power! 
development in Our country may CCH 


Some 
should hie Ip 


far removed from our interest 
econd thoughts, however 


j 


i to ippre ile the close connection 


between el tri 


power! ind our dail 
live What are ome of the Vu iD 
vhich our | ( ire iffe ted by ele trie 


I wer? 
powe! 


27-T 


sue of Senior Scholastic 


Pivotal Questions 


| Wh i there lose mnection 
betwee electric | ma I tand 
iad off i nthe United State 

». Ho ha yuu rovernment—bed 
‘ I tate ind local—sought to encour 
ive the vic use of our power re 


oures 
» Core up to the pap ol the United 
States and point out the major river 
1] vhich are mportant oures ol 
power. Which states have been affected 
by the Tenn ee Valle Authorit 
1. If ou were in Congre mula 
public ownershi 


ou favor o1 Oppose 


ol ome development imilar to 


Defend your point if if 
vhat extent ha power poli 
in the { S Dean changed ice thi 


ction of President Eisenhower 


Summary 
Whi has the powel pol of the 
| ' enhowe ] 


major issue in the current Presidential 


Administration become i 


titipraieel 


Thines to Do 


lL. Organize | 


i round-table aiseu Ww 
on the question Is the Eisenhower 
Administration 


best interests of the 


powe! poli in the 
American peopl 
\ tudent chairman can introduce the 


itor Phe 
of panel Hiiecthh 


que Shion ind ict 


is moder 
cl can ash cyte tion 
ber ifter the have had their inter 
change of 


opinion ud the noder 


ha lnmarized 

A source of information which may 
by tiapope 1 by the panel in addition to 
the major national article in th issue 
is the Battle Page p 16 

. A cience- minded tudent in 
give a brief chalk-talk on water power 
generator ind pl mduction of electric 


"| 
ineluc i 


powell He Thiat 


nation of the kilowatt how 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
our blackhboards effectively? Eng 


Are we usin 


in the lament that writing is becomir 


Since poor! vritten history j poor 
take in re ing written English a 


Sending student 


re iding hi blackboard vork 


the group This ma necessitate mo 


classroom, but it will motivate gre 


class can then evaluate the blackboard 
and then for content. We can hope that there will be 


work on paper in classrooms and outside the 





if i lost art amon 
histor oc tric teacher have a 
i form of communication 

to the blackboard 


prepared questions can lead to better 


iloud to the 


vriting habit Instead of the tudent 
cla it can be read entl ly 
ng ibout for jtuyve point rm othe 


iter legibility at the 


h teacher ire not ilone 


r high hool student 


vith homework answers or speciall 


blackboard The 
work first in terms of composition 
i carryover to written 


wchool.—H. L. H 
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Argentina (p. 10) 
World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 

kor I] Cul Juan Peron 
or of Argentina. At his overthrow last 


ear the ountry Via seen to be in 


vas dicta- 


desperate economic condition Inflation 
outworn railroad stock, outdated farm 
wnd indu trial equipment ire the mark 
of a rundown econom that wa hot 
through with politic i] corruption 


Phi present government under Gen 


eral Aramburu promise i free election 
ind ha noved along the road to re 
establishment of Argentine civil lib 
ertie The new administration, unlike 
Peron j pro-United States in it 


| 
wientation. We have advanced Argen 
tina funds for economic rehabilitation 
ind private capital is being attracted 
to Argentina, which is basically a rich 
country with great vheat and meat 


produ tive capacit 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

lo help tudents understand the im 
pact of the Peron dictator hip on 
Argentina and to consider changes in 
Argentina since the overthrow of that 
dictatorship 


Assignment 

l. How did Juan Peron succeed in 
gaining power in Argentina?’ 

». Diseu briefl Peron influence 
my i) tree track unon by civil 
libertic ( Argentine foreign polic 

§. Account for Peron’s downfall 

1. The present government of Argen 


tina chose the logan Deeds not 
vord lo vhat extent j the re 
yovernmment meeting thi promise 
Motivation 

It has been iid that each dictator 
hip carr vithin itself the seed ol 
t ow destruction l <plain thi 


Pivotal Questions 
1. How was it possible for Peron 


to remain in power im Argentina for 


1] i 
I! u were an Argentine would 
nur lave upported 7 opposed the 
Peron reging Students should be en 
uraged to plirase imswel in term 
! hat their status in Argentina might 
ive been. | industrial worker 
barnes cle Nien, newspaper edito 
Ly ibe the factor which 
ed to erthy thr Per cicta 
t hi 


t. Peron elerred to the Li nited 
stiate i the colossu f tha North 
What cdoe this tell you about his re 
ition with our count: ( ompare 


Pero relations with the United State 


th those of the present rovernment 


f Argentina 





Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


October 18, 1956 
Special Issue 


U. S. and World Affairs Annual 
Facts «+ Figures « Maps e Charts 

Fight pages of maps in color—in 
( luding a double p ive world map In 5 
colors @ Nations of the World Chart e 
Executive Branch of U. S. Government 
Cabinet Departments and Agencies ¢ 
United Nations @ Supreme Court ¢ 
Pacts Around the World e Time Cap 
ule of Important Recent Events @ 
Glossary of Words in the News @ Plus 
Ke to Understanding News About 
Asia, the Middle East, Europe, Africa 


and Latin America 





5. What evidence is there that the 
U.S. seeks to befriend Argentina? 

6. The new Argentine regime is pro 
ceeding along a rough road to de 


mocracy. EF xpl iin that statement 


Summary 
What difference does it make to u 
if Argentina is reestablished as a de 


nocracy or falls under a dictatorship? 


Things to Do 
1. Imagine that you are an Argen 
tine busine man attempting to inte 


est Americans in investing funds in 


Argentine industry ind agriculture 
What argument vould you use? 

2 A student can report on the role 
HNayed by the newspaper La Prensa in 
Argentina 

3. A committee can work on a radio 
r\ You Are There script in which 
the final days of the Argentine Peron 


dictator hip ire relived 


Auto Speeding (p. 7) 
Problems of American Democracy, Civics 


In ow Forum Popic of the Week’ 
we consider both sides of the ques 
tion: “Can we cut down the auto ac 
cident rate b suspending the licenses 
of convicted speeders?” Connecticut's 
experiences with such a law ire ce 
cribed 
Things to Do 


1. Student can describe the Con 


necticut law to their parents and inter 


ie them on their reaction to such 
i law They can report to the class 

2. Cla cartoonists can try thei 
hand at cartoons cautioning against 
EXCESSIVE speeds on the road 


lron Man of Lake Erie (p. 15) 


American History 


In “Words That Shaped America 


e describe the exciting events whicl 








led to Perry’s famous report, “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours. 


Things to Do 

Students interested in military his 
tory can report on other battles of the 
War of 1812 


Pentagon Housekeeper (p. 6) 
Career Guidance 

In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Walter ¢ Kerlin, who is the 
superintendent of the world’s largest 
office building—the 34-acre Pentagon 
headquarters of the United States De 


partment of Detense 


Things to Do 

|. Interested students can consult 
colle ue catalogue , for admission re 
quirements to colle ges offering courses 
in electrical, mechanical, and civil en 
gineering 
2. A committee can interview the 
superinte ndent (custodian engineer) of 


your school building on his duties 


Career Guidance (pp. 22-23) 


Charles F. Kettering, modern engi 
neering wizard and_ inventor, _ tells 
youth about his exciting career and 
describes opportunities in engineering 
ind science for tomorrow's “pioneers 


See lesson plan on p 26-1 


Essay Contest 


The Royal Typewriter Company is 
igain sponsoring an esssay contest for 
high school students This contest 
would make an interesting class writ 
ing project. For further details, consult 
the ad on page 4 of this issue of Senior 
Scholastic 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 


l, Argentina: a-2; b-1; c-3; d-4; e-3; f-] 
g-4; h-2; i-2; j-2 
Il. Electric Power: a-4; b-1l; c-4; d-4 
3; f-] 
Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-NS 
I\ Auto Speeding: 1-F; 2-A; 3-A; 4-1 
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OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of 
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Filmstrips, plays, and booklets designed to 


show you and your students how to use... 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS oy, hazov e. ince 


HEN Pliny der published his 
encyclope l | he first century 
A.D hi vork CL irded iS mNnonu 
mental. In his 37 volumes of Na 
tural History included more than 20,000 
facts and drew on 2.000 hooks written 
by 100) author Plit em clopedia, 
t landmark in publishing, was kept up 
» date ror 1,500 years in 43 editions 
Poday Plin vould rub his eyes in 
mazement at the vi ilth ot encvclo 
edi i\ tilable Phere ure score of 
ets, ranging from one-volume editions 
i 30-volume et. One en yclopedia 
wasts 400,000 headings in its index 
nd better than 38,000,000 words. To 
la encyclopedias contain far more 
nformation than an tudent can get 
i a tour-year unis ity course 
A problem vhich many teachers 


; 


hare today is how to get students into 
the habit of usin these wonderful Co 1S trame ) Pietures of 150-972 Universit \ 


hook ) no the } - 
100k f checkin heir facts in en television activitie ire shown Then N. ¥ 1952. 70 cents each 
| 


— o 4 
clopedias and relying on them as a tudents learn how to find additional quantity price Special chaptes 


information about television in the en ho to use librar material including 
a icher ind librarian olve this prob , clopedia World Book Ene yclopedia em clopedia for cla issignment 
lem we publish below a review of Recommended for grades 6-10 How to Study and Use the Library 


eneral source of information. To help 


en : lopedi , teaching aids written for How to Use the Encyclopedia—(b. | Part Hl, Sept. 27 Practical English 
t { rit { te ‘ 

uden ma el Compton & Co 1000 N. Dearborn St Scholastic Magazine 53 West 42nd 
FILMSTRIPS Chicago 10, Ill. 54 frames, color, $3.75 Street. New York 36. N \ 94 priage 

Ci Filmstrip cove! ilphabetic il arrange ection on ene cloped i dictionaries 

‘ e(oraw j on 
ircus fun—(M iw-Hill Book Co ment, physical make-up, illustration ind library study technique 
lext-Film Dept 0) WA 12 St.. New index, and other features of Compton 
York ON \ 14 fram color Pictured Encyclopedia. Exercise for SPECIAL USES 
$6 A bo ind girl are taken to the ' 1 ft} 
pl Clic? iti ! ! ) if 

ircus by their grandfather. When they free on request v th filmstrip order 
return home, the isk many questions  Geries A» for gra 5 @ Gertes B riculum, by Alfred Beck—(Librat 
vhich Grandp int imswe! First Education Di Collier hone yclopedia 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. ¥ 
16 page Booklet vive teacher na 


encvclopedia 
Enriching the General Science Cur 
al 


tor grade 6 i ind ‘) 
principle s in the use of the encvclo 
pedia are then introduced. The World America Fil fram color, $6.) 
Book Encyclopedia used in the in One if the Libs 1 rool Serie tudent nm overview t the re pire 
tructional picture Kon race »-6 Scholastic Teacher Filmstr pP I 

The Encyclopedia—(Young America vienes, Shows tunicr end enaler hich 
Films, 18 E. 41 St., New York 17, N,) ope pie ces eomay 


One Volume Encyclopedias—(Young 


of general ence information found i 
Collier Lencyel ypedia ind Collier 
yearbook 


chool student » find information 


HL frame i I 1 whi 3..5 i the Lincoln Library of Reference World Book Badge and Honor Guide 
One of Y, brar eri vinner | 


ind Columbia Encyclopedia for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp 
t the Scholastic icher National Film fire Girls, 25 page World Book Eney 
trip Award tl him conti DRAMATIZATIONS clopedia at Work with 4-H, 36 page 
he dictionary and the encyclopedia. FOR STAGE OR CLASSROOM Field Enterprises, Inc., Merchand 


indexe ind Va 4 obtaining the 


Iphabetical arrar nt of sul ts 
| ; en Play Demonstrating Use of Britannica 


Junior—( Educational Dept., Eneyclopae 
eTerem nto » (0 

P | ; — int — dia Britannic i Irie $25 . Michigan : £ 
on are hown. Suitable tor upper ele \ Chica 7 iI) 1954 atm orld Boo 


nentary grace ith enol! high | P nember 


} | ol presetita 


, tion by junior high hool student in 
Exploring TV—(McGraw-Hill Book 


naximum amount of 


| 
we mimeographed 


STUDENT GUIDES 


the classroom or on the stage 


Hardy R. Finch, chairman of the How to Use Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


GENERAL REFERENCE ig ecg 


paulding Jarne yoni honey 


Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. English de 
partment, is a contributing editor of Using Your High School Library, by  clopaedia Britannica, Ine 1954, 26 


Scholastic Teacher Martin {08 off H Vi Wilson Co pages Shows hig chool tudent and 
























































Young 
People 
Fall 1956 





clalt } 


Books for 


tured hone ye lope dia 








l, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Photographs by Robert Dois- 
neau. Verses by Arthur Gregor. 
A distinguished counting book 
from Switzerland for Beginners 
Grades K-2. $2.50 


A TREE FOR ME 


By Norma Simon, Pictures in 
two color by Helen Stone A 
vrowing ap} le tree nm pire won 
der and joy in the little girl who 
owns it Grades K-2. $2.00 


STARS FOR CRISTY 
By Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illus 
trated by Velma Ilsley. Unex 
pected fun fills the eventful sum 
mer vacation of an endearing lit 
tle girl Grades 4-6. $2.75 


MIRACLE FOR MINGO 


By Aylesa Forsee. Illustrated by 
Veronica Reed. Jaguar hunts and 
city festivals are very exciting to 
1 small Indian boy in Ecuador who 
waits patiently for a miracle 
Grade 1-7 $2.65 


FLOOD FRIDAY 


Text and illustrations by Lois 
Lenski. Children in a flood-strick 
en Connecticut town meet disaster 
with courage and endurance 
Grades 4-7. $2.50 


ELEPHANT OUTLAW 


By Louise A. Stinetorf, Illu 

trated by Harper Johnson, The 
fast-moving, exciting adventures 
of two boys in an African jungle, 
with authentic colorful back 
ground Grade 7-10 $2.75 


THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF AUSTRIA 


By Raymond Wohlrabe and 
Werner Krusch, Illustrated with 
photographs. The history, geog 
raphy, and culture of a fascinat 
ing country Newe t “Portraits of 
the Nations” book 

Grades 7-12. $2.75 


FOREST RANGER 


By John J. Floherty. Ulustrated 
from photographs Ab orbing re 
search about the heroic, hard 
working men who guard America’s 
forests. Grades 7-12 $2.75 


Write for FREE list Lippincott Books 
for Young People” (elem.) or “Books 
for Junior and Senior High School 
Libraries.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 


p umphilet 


reference?” Other study guides in 


Pitch iid 


ftannica Ir riinee pay 


iching em hoped ist 











ere Cm uil cl Le) rh ic il cre nce 


ind other irea Sugvests many re earch 


ctivitie 

Know Your Encyclopedia we 4 
pton & Co., 1952 ll page imple 
request.) Step-by-step procedures for 


Hormation 


( ompton Pir 


How to Use Collier's Encyclopedia, 


H Finch--(Library and Educa 
il D Collier's Encyclopedia, New 


Yor} 1956, eight pages. ) Easy-to-use 


hows how to use the Index 


and Bibliography volume and to find 


information on ubject in the body, ol 


reference work and the Yearbook 
Britannica Junior Study Guides—( En 


clopaedia Britannica, Inc Young 
| Detective ZZ page booklet vive ele 
} mentary chool pupil in stor form the 


ver to: “How can we use books of 
the 


title erie include those on “Tran 


portation Social Sciences,” “United 
States Histor Music and Art,” and 
Mathemati bree copy of list of 


booklets available 


How to Use Britannica Junior—(Edu 


cational Dept., Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica, Ine one heet, four color poster, 


20% inche free.) Shows student 


vhat he can find in Britannica Junior 
vhere to look. how to look For middle 


| 1 junior high 


How to Use the Ready Reference 


Index of the New Britannica Junior 
Educational Dept., Ene clopaedia Bri 


iflective 


ide in use of the Ready Reference 


Index and entries in Britannica Junior 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


How to Use an Eneyclopedia—(Vield 


kinterprises Tre 1949 19 pare LO 

its a cop Manual is designed to 

te chet ind librarian rive it 
truction in using the enevclop dia 


' 
The Use of Britannica Junior in the 


room, A Manual for Teachers 


ducational D Eenevelopaedia Bri 
tanmica, [ne 1951, six pag Intro 
duces Britan Junior features to the 
emental te wer objective in 


ind presents 


pecific suggestions for use of reference 
ork in arithmetic, se ice, and history 
Revised edition of Manual to be pub 
lished SOOT} 


UNITS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Compton Units—(F. E. Compton & ' 


ingle copies 10 cents each full 
$] I'wenty-three four-page units 


top for primary grades through 


junior high school. Titles include “Big 
City Life 
Everybody's Job ‘The Machine 


Soil Conservation’: “Satety 


europe Wi the Middle Ages” 





OW hone ye lopae dia Britannica 
iids in study of English, natural sci 


‘How Weather Affects Our Lives 


The Westward Movement”: “Studying 
1 Sk Our American Heritage 
The United Nation 

leaching Units Based upon Comp 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—(Educa 
t il De pt | I Compton & ¢ 


1955 Teaching units for seconda 
chools on “The Uses of Atomic Energ 

in a Peaceful World An Introduction 
to the | e Art is One Field of the 
Aesthet Weather and Climate 

Beginnin of Modern Nation The 
United State is an Industrial Nation 

Freedom and Leadership (World Lit 
terature and “Folklore in American 
Literature 
hI} 


ri¢ 


Unit Teaching Plans for the World 
Book Encyclopedia—(Field Enterprise 


A teacher's manual is avail 


Irie 1952. 12 cents each complet et 
of 22, $2.50 Peaching unit main| 
for use in primary and junior high 
rrade United Nation Insect 
srazil Our Federal Government”: 
Industrialization Food Weather 
Farming Communication Tran 
portation Post Office Our Hom 
Latin America Westward Move 
ment Kurope Colonial Life Cli 
mate”; “Pioneer Life lrees”: other 


topics. Send for complete list 


WORKBOOKS AND TEXTS 


Using the Library: For Reference and 
Research, by Hardy Finch—(College 
Entrance Book Co New York 1956 
16 pages, SO cents list, 60 cents net to 
choo] Concise text for junior and 
enior high schools on all types of library 
kills and reference works, including a 
ection on the use of the encyclopedia 
Illustrated by numerous pictures from 
the Young America “Library Series” and 
Library Tools” filmstrip 
Britannica Junior Workbook—( Edu 
itional Dept ber clopaedia Britan 
nica, In 1955 Tested series of 26 ex 
CTCise for use in the elementary schools 

Instructions on the Use of the Index 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica—(Encyclo 
paedia Britannica, Inc 1953, five page 
mimeogt iphed Workbook type activi 
ties for teaching use of Encye lopaedia 
Britannica Index Volume 

The Look It Up Book—(Field Ente: 
prises, Ine 1949, eight p hive 
cents a cop Useful workbook for the 
Look It Up Club which gives stu 
dents experiences in using the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Contains eight well 
planned exercises. Book One is for ear] 
grades Books 
6 and up 

Library Manual, by Marie A. Tose 
H W Wilson Co Fifth Revised Edi 


tion, 1955. 70 cents: 10 or more, 50 


[Two and Three—grade 


cents Special prices on larger quant) 
ties Study-workboeck manual has a 


section on use of encyclopedia ° 


Books for Your Bazaar 


This month ind next, hig 


Book 


+} 


ANIMALS 


CAXTON PRINTE! The 
MacMaster 
CHILDRI Pri 
Ann Weil 
Dutrros Hanover 
Cattre Towser 
rv CG. Lamond 


Mutt 


| irine 
Animal | amilie ; 


Wishing Star 
Shee p Do 


hella, The 
Nona rsmith 
syvrd Graver 


Animal 


EXPOSITION Pri Ann 
Fighting Cou David 
lerry, The Pet Crow, Mar 

FotLetr: Friendly 
Esther Meel Wor 
Misenberg 

FuNK & WAGNALI Seven Stars for 
Catfish Bend, Be | ien Burman 
Herbert the Lion 
Newber The Little Elephant 
Pelican Prill, Gloria Forsyth 

KNOPI Shoe the Wild 
nund Gil 

LippincoTrT: Ow 
Miriam 
Twin 


| arin 


Kims Ox 


Clare 
Yila 


Hanrer 


Vare Ed 


Friend Mrs. Goose 
Clark otter The Reindeer 
Jane J 

LOn¢ MANS 
Colt, Alice Ge 

MACMILLA? 
Hylander; A De 
S106 The Great 
slond 

Davip 
(‘harlotte Baker 

Reapers Cuoice: White Fang, Jack 
London, Irish Red, jim Kjelgaard; Mid 
night, Rutherford Montg 
WESTMINSTE! The 
Sandoz 
Fireball 
Lon 


Ju inita Jone ; 


I Give You My 

Animals in Fur, ¢ 

for Davies Hill, C)\ 
Vigrations, Ge 

McKay. The Poodles 


C,reen 


mnie! 
Horsecatcher 
Dog, Hubert 
Meyers; Horse 


Mari Mi untain 


van 


man of 


Barlow 


BIOGRAPHY 
AnmeL: My I 


Arctic toger Buliard 
the Lady, Hertha Pauli; Father 
quette and the Great Rivers 
Derleth; St. Francis of the 
Albert J. Nevin 

BANTAM: Up from Slavery 
| Washington; The 
Shot, Jim Bishop; The 
Marion (Crawtord 


Penzing and | arnie 


\ Priest in the 
Bernadette 


kimos 
and 
Var 
August 
Seven Seas 


Booker 
Day Lincoln Was 
Little Princesse 
Tiger of the 
Ramsey Ullman 


Lucky Shoes, Ray Mil 


Snou y 


DOUBLEDAY 
holland 

Dutron: All Men Are 
Portrait of Albert 
May Simon 


Brothers, A 
Schweitzer, Charlie 


Philip 


i school lib irlans ind l neli 
vill beg 


, 
electing re 


EX POSITIO Webfooted Wa 
or, Kdward j n The Print 
d the Princ n Priestsch 
FARRAR, STRA Lyndon Jolin 
on Story, B 

FOLLETT siogray by lara | 
Tram Jud Y Andrew Jackson. Thoma 
leflerson Vi Justice Holme 
Vighty Soo, Theodore Roosevelt: Grid 
iron Courage, Everett Alton 

KNOPI (meri Vespucet 
Brown Baker 

Lippincory: Forest 
Floherty; Young Face 
William 

MACMILLA 
Jean Potter 

New Ament 
Franklin, Row Burlingame; Gandhi 
His Life, 1 Fischer, Lives of De 
Donald Cul Peattic 

POCKE’ S00K Diary of a Ye 
Girl, Anne Frank 

{EADERS Crowe, Sue 
Vurse, Helen D. Boylston 


Ran ci Jol 
im ha hion 


} 
Flyin hrontiersmen 


Linnany: Benjamin 


finy 


Barton, Rural 


“HOW TO—” TITLES 
DOUBLEDAY (A 
Trucks Anne Alex 
Eexposirion: Getting Acquainted wit] 
Vature Andrew Wilson Underwate 
Television, | | 


of Cas 


inder 


Photographt and 
} / 


Gone Rive Lloid and ‘ 


’ 


PRUTH ADAMS WKNIGHA 


From Search for the Galleon’s Gold! 
The publisher is Whittlesey House 


POLLET 
Hlistort 
cts in Wood 
Witrrep FUNK 


Cifts, Kay Hard 
Hanpvpen: Nature 

tie Svivia Cass 
KNOPI 

Harry Zarch 


1 Sue Severn 


Stamp ( clo 
Let rive a Shou i 
Lape Fun with 
Leemin 
MIACMILLA 
hook, Heather G 
Health Book, jack 


col 


Wire, Josep! 
\ Handweavers Wort 
Thorpe; Your 


Denton Scott 


MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 


RBI, th 
\ifernoon 
Jane Core 


BANTAM: Case File 
) Buel in the 
ON Vevada 

Jack Schaueter 
Tracking the Bi 
Martha P. Me 


C’AXTON PRINTES 


Ciarl Hert md 


Black box of 
Angel [ }) 


Lorn 
Peri cope 


DOUBLEDAY 
Marguerite de 
Robb White 

Duerro The Cocker 
tery, Hazel Langdale 

EX POSITIO Pie Thi 
Trail, Walter Wilson 

Foutert: Lost on 
James K 
James RK. Johnson 

Hanrpen. The Casket and the 
Norman Dale The House f Sixty ka 
thers, Meindert Defor 

Knorr The Claim Jumpers of Mar 
ble Canyon, Rutherford 
Ghost Rock 


Spaniel My 
Csnen 


lau } 
Vountain 


Vountain 
Bol at 


| hin On 


Sword 


Montgomer 
LivPincovt Mystery 
Mary ©. Jane 

LONGMA (,KbS youn 
o, Nett Lohne 

MAcMILI Squadron \irborne. |} 

Ire I Warhorse John Cun 

ingham 

Davin McKay: The 
Vy tery Ma 

New Ament 
Davy Crockett Du (‘rockett 
Billy Mitchell, Roger Jurlingame 

Pocket Book Lost Horizon, jame 
Hilton: Kon-Tiki, Thor Heyerdah] 


Bill Far 


braziet 


Plume Hunter 
Nickerson Wallace 
Linnan Life of 


General 








~~ Good reading 

from McKAY 
j f~ 

| _ for boys 











teapens’ Cnoice 
mid Mystery, DeWo! 





The Great Pyra 
fe Morgan 











“MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Wurrrtesey House: Danger in the | 
Vist, William MacKellar 
W OKLD Book of She rlock Holmes FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 














> me x Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
f s and girls - 
pe | 
wf: c | 
| . * 
vy S & * The Scimitar 
’ > 
| | of Saladin 
FROM HIGH SCHOOL | 
| By ELGIN GROSECLOSE. Illustrated by 
TO A JOB | Alan Moyler. A young American be 
By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. A complete Se ee a ee ee 
job Puicde for tho ‘ who will not ; on yo Pe cm ee rT 
go to college, covering all fields of oe ? , ‘ 
york and including case historie 
sibliograph 
Teen ape $3 50 
Dear 
THE HIGHEST DREAM =} ° 
A NOVEL ~~ Stepmother 
By PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY. Working at By ADELE de LEEUW and MARJORIE 
the UN helps Lisa find a direction PARADIS. Afrer trave , extensively 
~s he Pn ” From My Eskimos, by Roger Buli- w th her auth : tather, ¢ cacti finds 
on oy 90.0 ard. The publisher is Farrar, Straus. - ~ oD Rapes oe Ceeee “a or 


THE CAPTIVE COACH 
A Rocky McCune Story 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. A fast-paced 
of high schoo! football and a 
trugglie to build a team 

$2.’ 


tory 
dail h 


Teen 


| 


ape iJ 





The Picture Story of 
the Middle East 


Text and pictures by SUSAN R NEVE A 
t needed book it thie 
1 ‘ lle Fast nati md their life toda 

Endpapet nap | age colo 
Ame 0 up $3.00 

The Magic Calabash 

Folk Tales from America’s 
Islands and Alaska 
Edited by JEAN COTHRAN Iilustrated by 
Clifford N Geary | isual tk fre 
Hawal Puerto Hice the Virgin Island 
i Alaska 

Ape i4 $2.50 


The Emperor's White Horses 

By VERNON ae ag illustrated by Hans 

Kreis \ dramat ‘ {rt World 
Il, about the t j rT) tallior 


Awe 12 tft $2.7 


The Plume Hunters Mystery 


By MAY NICKERSON be sory ~y tnd 
by Jean Porter Adve n the 

giade 

Awe 12 $2.50 


The Dog Who Spoke to 
Santa Claus 


By KATHERINE FORSES lilustrated by Joan 
Raysor Cha ‘ da fare 
All age 


$9 95 


The Story of Maximilian, the 
Mouse Who Went to School 


By CECELIA SOEMER INustrated by Marjorie 
Krinsky. Gay picture boob 
Awe »-H $2 00 


An ABC of Queer Fish 


By WILLIAM CARMICHAEL Verses by Alex- 
andra D. Dawson. A \ aly ibet } 
Ane 4-7 $2. % 


All clothbound @ At all bookstores 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 3, N Y 





ee 55 Fifth Avenue 


| 












ROMANCE AND HISTORICAL 





FICTION 

Anse: Gravel Gold, Harriett H. Cart The 

SANTAM Alexander of Macedon Last Battle 
Harold Lamb; Ben Hur, Lew Wallace By C. S. LEWIS. Illustrated by Pauline 
David Harum, Edward Noyes Westcot Baynes. This is the seventh and last of 
Daughter of Bugle Ann, MacKinla the hed series about the 
Kantor Keys of the Kingdom A. | nas af t i this f m " 
Cronin; Life on the Mississippi, Mark es " : “s 
Dwain Messer Marco Polo Donn _ a — 
Byrne Moby Dick, Herman Melville 


Vightrunners of Bengal, John Masters 


Star 











Smoke Bellew, Jack London 
Durron: Moon in My Pocket, Alma | for a Compass 
Power-Waters; The Empress Josephine, | By D. $. HALACY, Jr. A young mar 
Marguerite Vanee WS awal nh tather tunaboat 
Foutert: By Eugenia Stone: Page | and finds he has embarked « a Cri] 
Boy for King Arthur, Robin Hood's far more exciting than he ant tre 
\rrow, Squire for King Arthur 
Livpincort: The Real Thing, Rosa <a. 
rn mia du Jardin 
‘ ‘ ‘ c; { ' 10 ; py 
». ) - ‘ + REI | ae ee , Horses 
sou errit varme let en ast oO 
Astoria, Merritt Parmelee Allen for the General 
MACMILLAN: Gle nport, Illinois, Paul By ERICK BERRY. A lighthearted story 
D. Boles of Revolutionary War days, about a 
MacRae Smiru: Girl in Buckskin ; irageous boy who took danger in 
Dorothy Gilman Butters us stride. Among his friends are a 
mischievous horse and a fool dog 
~ $2.7 
SCIENCE AND SCIENCE FICTION — 
BANTAM: Golden Apple s of the Sun 
Ray Bradbur Martian Chronicles, Ray The 
Bradbur Space on My Hands, Fredri Helicopter Book 
Bro vn, Biography of the Earth, George 
Gamov; Currents of Space, Isaac Asi By HENRY B. LENT. Illustrated with 
“ “45 photographs. The complete sto of 
mo Forbidden Planet, W | Stuart hel canes their hist Z ge = * 
krontiers in Space | I Dikty and operat and future —is presented 
E. F. Blieler here with great clarity $2.75 
DousLepay: Exploring Mars, Roy A i 
Gallant; Exploring the Universe, Roy 
\ illant W onderful World of Ar The Macmillan 
chaeclogy, Ronald Jessup 
Hanpen: Great Adventures in Sci 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
ence, edited by Helen Wright a A Ce 
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TEEN-AGERS 


Here are five excitin new book for 
high-school-age readers. The background 
ire authoritative ne tore nformative 
ind fast m¢ r And ne are fun to 
ead, eve i€ yf hem 


FUN FOR 


by DON STANFORD 

author of The Red Car 

A rst-rate story about the 
fascinating and increasing| 

popular sport of skin-div 
ing. Two ‘ 

ver the 







ade runner and 
thus find the ke to 
olution of Mike 
hool and fa il 
problen A swift 
paced nartr 
told wit i ) 
and excitement 
$2.75 


ISLAND EXILE 


by JEAN NIELSEN, author of Green Eyes 


ative 


Excellent characterizatio and a colorful 
background distingu thi warm-hearted 
tor f young Maggie enforced irr 
1 desolate Sland in the San Jua An 
absorbing and nemorable eading ¢ Y 

ce for gir $2.75 
by CYRUS T. FISHER 
Based r f the great historic iddle ot 
r time fa paced ir te i top 
notch. An ancient Hawaiian legend, the theft 
of iluable antit tie a curiou on vord 
ipboard abotage i leve girl and 4 
an bent I a college Career provide 

t e t « t s ‘ 


BUILDING and OPERATING 
MODEL CARS 


by WALTER A. MUSCIANO 


ac plete ow-to” book 
taining clear and precise 
ptions of all phase of 
del ca istruction 
Detailed drawings, photos 
of lels and full ize 
ar acce par nst 
for bullding a midget 
ace ca 1901 ca et-pow 
ered GM Firebird amphibiou eep and 


ar other $3.50 


MYSTERY WALKS the CAMPUS | 


by ANNETTE TURNGREN 


Wendy Deland, far fro ad 
enturous ohe ‘ to utter | 
€ me-town college 

of an out-of-town 
chool. But adventure came 
to Wendy a hallenging 
mystery involving an aban 

doned suitcase “a ecret 
pilling parakeet, and a sur 
prising climax the eader 
will relish. $2.75 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 fast 24th Street New York 


10, N.Y 





Knorr: Rocks and Minerals, Robert 
Irving 

NEw How to 
Ivan 1 
Asimov; The 
Rachel Carson; Under 
the Sea Wind, Rachel ¢ The 
Life of the Bee, Maurice Maeterlinck; 
The Life of the Spide r 

Pocket Books: The Exploration of 
Space Arthur ( Clarke The Silent 
World, |]. Y. Cousteau 

RONALD Pres 0 Miles Up 
Conquest of the Upper Air, |. G 
Vaeth 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Know the American Mammals 
Sanderson; I, Robot 


Sea Around Us 


Isaac 
arson 


John Crompton 


The 


wdon 


Wuirriesey House Van and Ilis 
Tools. William) Burns: Wonder World 
on Microbe Madeleine Grant 


SPORTS 


EX POSITION 
ter Baseball 
Witrrep FuNK 
Book of Skin Divin 
Coarrier 
Harpeen: The 
Yates 
MACMILLAN: Fran 
Franz Stampfl 


lomm 


The Way to Bet 
He ric h 

Dive: The Complet 
tick and Barbara 


Indianapolis 500, Brock 


Stampfl on Run 


nig 

MacKar Smitru: Go, Navy, Go, Jor 
Archibald 

Davin Mckay The Captive Coach 
Wilfred McCormick 

WESTMINSTE! Match Point, Jack 


Paulson; Clean Up Hitter, Dick Friend 
lic h 
WHITTLESEY 
Wouldn't Vult 
Basketball Clown, C. P 
son Hillbilly Pitcher, ¢ P. and O. B 
Jackson, Base ball for Cham 
pions, Robert Antonacci and Jene Bari 
WorLp Lucky Bat Boy Frank 


VU ildm ill 


TEEN-AGE FAVORITES 


hrozen hire 


House: The Team That 
William Mic Ke ler 
and O. B Jack 


Young 


DOUBLEDAY Armstrong 


Sperry 
Fouterr: Date Bait, Robert Loeb 
Funk & Wacnacus: Morning Glory 
Marjory Hall, The Treasure of the 
Coral Reef, Don Stantord; Mystery 


Purngre tt 


Walks the 
The Be 


( ampu Annette 


ginning: Creation Myths Around 


the World, Maria Leach; Building and 
Operating Model Car Walter A. Mu 
Ciano 

KNOPI The Screaming Ghost, Car! 
Carmer; The Story of the “Old Colony 
of Plymouth, Samuel Eliot Morison 

LONGMANS, Green: Girl in a Hurry 
Viola Rowe: Star Dust, Shirl selden 

Daviyw McKay: The Highest Dream 
Phyllis A. Whitne 


MACMILLAN: Doorway in the Dark 


I. Morris Longstreth: Miami Tower 
Harriett H. Carr 

MacRae SMITH Sweet Sixteen 
Anne Emery 

Reapers Crowe: Jim Davis: Smug 


glers Captive, John Masefield.e 
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Help your students 
plan their futures 
now... with these 
fact-filled guides to 
college and career 


LOVEJOY’S COLLEGE GUIDE, 
Fourth Enlarged Completely 
Revised Edition. A 


American 


reterence 


guide to 2154 colleges, 


UIVeTSILICSs and puntor colle ics 


Gives details of size, facilities, pro 
wiais le FTECS scholarships cosis, 
etc. $1.95 paper; $4.95 cloth (less 


educational discount) 


LOVEJOY'S VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL GUIDE. A complete di 


rectory of job- training opportuni 


tics in. more than Soo trades. How 
to select school and course. Full 
information on admissions, fee 


G.I 


ing for the handicapped, et 


training privileges, job-train 
$1.95 


per, S84 cloth (less 20 edu 
Uy ‘ 


cational discount) 


GUIDE TC EARNING A LIVING. 
By Ed Cunningham and Leonard 
Reed, Library Journal says: Ranks 
with the material ever 


very best 


published for use in vocational 
guidance and occupational choice.” 
$1.95 paper; $4.95 cloth (less 20%, 


educational discount) 


HOW TO PLAN FOR COLLEGE 
AND WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU 
GET THERE. by John W. McRey 
nolds. Informal, detailed answers 
to questions about going to college 
right school 


finding the interpret 


ing college catalogues, extra costs 


not mentioned in the catalogue 
fraternities, sororities, clothes, man 
nel ele 


Si.q5 paper; $4.95 cloth 


(less 20° educational discount) 


CoCo CO omnrr a—naaeeeane aee e 


| To Simon and Schuster, Educational Div., 
630 Filth Avenue, New York 20, W. Y 





O Piease send me on approval the fo 
lowing If 1 am not mplete 
i 1 a return the book(s) 

o n 10 da und owe nothing Other 
B wise you will bill me at prices shows 
bove le . educationa count 

0 ew ce postage 
1 Lovejoy's ¢ ege Guide 
paper U t 
L v tional 
hoot Guide paper cloth 


of Guide to Earning a Living 
paper cloth 

r { How To Plan for College 

1 What To Do When You Get There 


paper 


Positioh 
Address - 
city Zone State 


() Enclose remittance and publisher will pay 
postage Same refund guarantee, of course 
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HOLT BOOKS 
for Boys and Gurls 


NELLIE BLY 
By NINA BROWN BAKER. | 


KAPPY OLIVER 
By NONA WALKER 


CASTANETS 
FOR CAROLINE 


By LORNA HILL ad 


4 1a A , ; i 


ADVENTURE OF 
THE WESTERN SEA 


By CARLETON BEALS. x» 


REMEMBERED 


ISLAND 
By BARBI ARDEN. When a girl be 
ed that a w book 
actuall , fat id k J 
k ' ft pr la 
" lead eX ed 
| Ay { 
SEA BEACH 
ADVENTURE 
By GLADYS R. SAXON. | 
ad " gz tt 
and " fa Illustrated 
I Crald \ $ 


BALL IN THE SKY 
By ESTHER DOUTY. \ 


\ ‘ ba b eat 


THE LOST ONES 


By ROBERT SHAFFER. | " 

! “ An an M ar 

M il { t 

\ i t Core lay 

I I \ Marok 1. Ages 
j hy ( 4 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave, New York 17, N.Y 

















Records [ee 





ry’ 

and lapes <7 

Poetry of Robert Browning, read by 
James Mason (Caedmon I¢ 1048 
consists of three dramatic monologue 
The Bishop Orders His lomb 
Andrea del Sarto ind “Fra Lippo 
| Ippi Because each deals realistic ills 
vith worldl ispects of the Renais 
ance the hould be reserved for 
idvanced students. Mr. Mason is at hi 
best when uttering the last words of 


the crotchety — dilettante in The 
Bishop This valediction of an earth 
cleric could well serve as an introduc 
tion to Renaissance literature A ppre 
ciation of the other two poems can be 
heightened if the ire studied in con 
junction it} print from ippropriat 
chools of painting—Fra Lippo’s revival 
of humanism, Andrea’s unfeeling for 
mali ti 

\ vritten drama which was in 
tench d to be re id Brownings mono 
logue night be compared to Shake 
pt irean oliloquie 1 whic h we're it 


tended to be acted, or to a radio drama 
which was meant to be heard but not 
seen, “Sorry, Wrong Number,” a radio 
play available on records, would offes 


technical 
virtuall i dramatic 
one that relies heavily 
fects to heighten the 
An incidental footnote: ¢ 
improved the 


since it 
but 


sound ef 


al good comparison 
monologue 

On 
mood 
aedmon has 
packaging of its poetry 
i cardboard insert 


the 


records by 
in the jacket to se 
phlet from the 


putting 
parate text pam- 
record 

Henny B. MALONEY 
Cooley H. S., Detroit 


Folksongs and Ballads of Virginia. 


Folkwa Records present 14 tradi 
tional ballad ung by Paul Clayton 
and edited by Kenneth Goldstein. Mr. 
Clayton, a student of folk music, suc 
ceeds in capturing the plaintive qual 
ity of the ballads which he learned 
firsthand from the traditional singers. 
His Voice ind the vuil il iCcCcompanil 
ment blend to produce al recording 
which come is near as possible to 


the character and feeling 
of an original performance 


Folk ln 


re produ Wig 


ing iS an important ele 


ment in the lives of many Virginians 
today, and this album attempts to in- 
clude several of the types of songs 
in existence The selections run the 
gamut of emotions from the tragic bal 
lad of “Lady Margaret” to the humor- 
ous “Farmers Curst Wife 


For the teacher of folk literature in 
high school this album would be of 
great value in illustrating the variety 
of versions in which one tale may be 


S 


found. This point is well illustrated 
by the “Frankie” ballad which bears 
close resemblance to the famous 
Frankie and Johnnie Also, the fact 
that popular songs of today frequently 
have their origin with a folksong is 
brought out in the ballad of the “Gam 
bling Man 
4 manual accompanying the record 

give excellent note explaining the 
background of each song and giving 
the complete text as it IS sung plus a 
bibliography of idditional texts 

ANNA Vincinta Locks 

Marshall H. S 

Huntington, W. Va 





BELLMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Write for 
FREE CATALOG 
of 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


Dept. ST 


P. O. Box 172 Cambridge 38, Mass 














BANTAM 9 BOOKS 


INEXPENSIVE PAPERBACKS 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 
AND OUTSIDE READING 
Easily obtainable from the independent 
magazine wholesaler in your territory, 


or write to: Educational Dept., Bantam 
Books, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


specially keyed for school 
titles now available 





FREE ON REQUEST 


Before you buy any books for your school 
library, send for our graded catalogs: 
“Books for Young People” (Elementary) 
and “Books for Junior and Senior High 
Schools”-— both with subject indices. 

J. 8. LIPPINCOTT CO., Box X-56 
SCHOOL-LIBRARY DEPT. PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 















$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


i QUICK!— EASY! — PRIVATE! 


I al you need money — any amount from $50 to $600 
it and mail this ad for complete 
le BORROW BY MAIL plan No co-signers, no endorsers 
i Completely private. Sehool board, merchants, friends § 
will not know you are applying for aloan. Make the 
Y loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL one 
] your signature only mnvenient monthly | 
installment not necessar ” pring ipal during 
1 summer vacation | salary tenet Full details 1 
i pe. Cot out and mail this ad today! ] 
i Statef inanceCo ‘323 Securities Bigg. upt DA 151 Omaha2, Neb i 
: 1 


NAME 
| ADDRESS 
j crry 
| Occupetion 


Ameoent pee want to borrow § 
— = -——_—— 


eut 1 


details of confidential 


mailed in plain er 
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BEWARE 


of buying any dictionary 
Said to be 
“lust as good” as a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 





More 
| About ¢ 
| Ferdinand 


ROM Ferdinand, who was introduced 


in this magazine last month by Texas 






students as a symbol of good reading 





g comes more news about Scholastic You buy a dictionary for one sound 
Teacher's eighth annual Book Bazaar ties report excellent results. An Eastern | reason. You want to be right and to 
program junior high school last spring reported | know that you're right. 

This issue launche. what should be its Bazaar sold 4,000 paper-bound books | The one desk-size dictionary that 
| come the biggest year yet in school and — to students and their parents fully and absolutely justifies such con 
{ community reading projects. In it are While sales from a Book Bazaar can | fidence is Webster's New Collegiate, 

reviews of important new books which be a gratifying source of funds for | published by G. & C, Merriam Company. 
ire appropriate entries in any Bazaat classroom and school projects the pro Nothing less than a genuine Merriam 
program. Through advertisements in gram has even greater value as a stim Webster can be “just as good.” 
{ this issue, most of the major publishers ulus to reading. Often an entire school | 
ire suggesting their newest titles participates along vith its PTA. The q 
Scholastic Teacher has prepared a testive ur ine if ibls cre ited le ads to a ] 
new manual and kit which make it easy renewed student and community intet 
to introduce a Book Bazaar program to est in good books 
your school and community. It is avail If your school has never tried a Book 
able at cost, along with supporting ma Bazaar, this is the year to begin Phe 
terials which were hits In previous coupon be low lists the various mate 
Bazaar years. Most frequently requested rials vou will need to get a Bazaar roll 
features so far this vear are the three ing The how-to manual is filled with 
scripts for radio-assembly use The 64 many time-tested suggestions details on 
Book Ou stion suitable for TV. too) organization, kinds of books to display 
When the Book Worm Turned and 1 pa ket of decorative supplies even a 





Quiz Business series of sucee tories from communi : 
lor the first time, the 1956-57 Ba ties which have learned by doing b° 





zaars include paper-bound books. The Unfortunately these supplies are lim 
election of these excellent low-cost ited. But if you mail the coupon below THE BEST costs you no more: 
titles has never been greater. Schools now. your Bazaar could be staged in $5 plain. $6 thumb-indexed 
Which have introduced them as an add time for Book Week (November 25) 
i} 
ed feature to the it Book Bazaar wctivi ind ( hristmas Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is based on the unabridged 
Ce ee ee eee ae ae ee ee ee ae Webster’s New International Diction 
National Book Bazaar Committee ; | ary, Second Edition relied on as “the 
} c/o Scholastic Teacher Magazine } | Supreme Authority” throughout the 
; , 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. | | English-speaking world. 
’ | , 
! Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below, for which | , Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
! 
enclose $ Merriam, is produced by a company 
i ' athen 
| \ Packets of the complete Book Bazaar kit, which includes the 36-page manual j which has specialized entirely in di 
Bigger and Better Book Bazaars,” a iant wall poster, a TV-Radio-Assembly | tlonary publishing for over 100 years 
\ 99 9 f / 
t ad anne book jackets, @ recommended list of titles and many other | Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
uv ul moteriais ] e ’ . . - 
, The following three items, which are included in the i Merriam, is ke pt up to date by = large, 
I $1.50 master kit above, moy be purchased separately , permanent staff of experts who are spe 
—_..Copies of the manual alone (@ 50¢ j cialists in dictionary making, 
, } 
i — Copies “Adventures in Reading’ wall poster (@ 50¢ 1] And Webster's New Collegiate, by 
| Copies new “The 64-Book Question,’ TV-radio-assembly script “ 25¢ ! | Merriam, is required or recommended 
' Materials listed below, not included in the $!.50 ] by nearly all colleges and universities 
1 master kit, are available at the prices indicated 1 
throughout the country. 
1 —Copies standard radio-assembly script “When the Book Worm Turned” (@ 25¢ 1 | 
| » artme 
! Copies standard radio-assembly script “Quiz Business’ “ 25¢ — n you visit your depar r nt, 
book, or stationery store, insist on bu 
Copies famous McCloskey Book Week Poster “Wonderful World of Books’ (@ 25¢ | a y , . 7 
in 1e best, Webster's Ne ‘ollegia 
| g the best, Webster's New Collegiate 
! Signed___ ; = = : Title 1 | Dictionary —a genuine Merriam 
y School Webster. Ask for it by name. 
| choo - — —_ wine 
| | ” 
;  Address____ a a wegen  f a Wlevuam- 
| ! U.S. PAT. OFF 
, City Zone State ues 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Messe. 
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Scholastic Teacher's 9th Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 


CASH PRIZES 


FOR YOUR 


TRAVEL STORY 





ye - ey 

A f3 

e s ‘ 
Travel Tips gala 
LHI PEOPLE vho concoct travel 
folders have a favorite phrase for Ber 
miacdin leisurely charm Ill go along 


ith the charm. I'm as enchanted as 


muha ifter a Technicolor dose of WHO'S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librari- 
those corel strand ipphire seas, and ins, principals, and school administra- 
honbon-hued hone Sut lotesere tors in the United States, its territories 

ell He rmudian ente rprise make s it and DOSSESSIONS and in ( anada 


downright difficult nowadays for a va 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
vords, on 84%” x 11” paper Send 





cationer to concentrate on his suntan 
lured a he is by deep sea diving Travel editor Noall (right), in line of 
duty, goes below to feed Bermuda fish 


norkeling, sw ses, calyps | 
iorkelin izzle cruises, calypso floor photos taken on your trip, if you have 


how ind similar distractions the { 
em 
You can't see much of the geograph finally caught up with Bermuda after | 
ical accident that is Bermuda, without the war when cars were first admitted JUDGING: Manuscripts will be judged { 
going underwater for a look at the sort to the Colony and airlines began three for originality, travel appeal, and 
of coral reefs which built these hun hour flights trom New York. Although teacher interest 
dreds of islands on top of an extinet less than a score of Bermuda's old car 


PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of two 


oleano. You needn't be brave to go — riages are still clip-clopping along, the 
divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 


leep-sea diving. | even tried it myse If yresent-day taxis with canopies waving 
| | States Travel. In each division there 
ifter | heard that seven-year-olds had on top are a picturesque—and efficient , 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
urvived in fine fettle. Bronson Hartley substitute And the airlines, along f $50 third f $95 
ywize oO y a ire wize oO 29, alc 
the local expert, guides you among the with Furness Lines’ weekly cruises, ce1 I I 
three honorable mention awards of 
reels in shallow water and introduces tainly have changed the transportation 


tand MecNally’s Vacation Guide to the 


ou to his underwater pals. Friendliest yjicture since Mark Twain lamented, 
U.S. and Canada 


is Mortimer LL, an improbable fish who Bermuda is like Paradise, but one has 
likes to have his nose scratched to go through Purgatory to get there DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be 
The Motor Age and the Air Age AupREY NOALL postmarked no later than midnight 


January 31, 1957. Winners will be an- 
nounced in April Send your manu 
scripts to Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. (See Sept. 27th Se holastic 


Teacher for complete announcement. ) 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


eeking manuscript f al 









TALL TALES AND TALL MEN 


Plays about Legendary American Figures 
By Nellie McCaslin 


Twelve original plays, royalty free, based on 





such legendary characters as John Henry 
Stormalong, the Yankee Peddler and Davy 
Crockett. For ages 12 to 16. Teachers will find 

fhet ry. Special at n to new writers. If 


rk rea 


them invaluable in planning special programs ty f ibleath end for booklet > ; 
: Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St.. New York | 1 


and adding zest to courses in American history 





: : ; 
by subject, by author, & by title in | 


TEXTBOOKS IN PRINT | 


—the catalog indexing elementary | 
& high school texts with publisher | 
and price. Just $2 each from Dept R | 
R. R. Bowker, 62 W. 45th, N. Y. 36 


All require a minimum of costuming and scen 
ery and are well adapted for reading aloud in 
the classroom as well as for staging. Illustrated 
by Clifford Schule. $4.50 


IT’S TIME TO GIVE NEW PLAYS FOR 
A PLAY RED LETTER DAYS 


Two fine collections of original plays by 


Elizabeth H. Sechrist and Janette Woolsey BAR G A | NS F R . f 
Illustrated by Guy Fry 
80-pa 
A wondertul collection of non Excellent non-royalty combining IN BOOKS Ke 
royalty, easy to direct plays— dramatic appeal, simplicity of 


requiring aminimum of property setting and costume Easy $0 oo Special Discounts to School Libraries 
duce. For children ages 9 to 13 Make your own selections from the best sellers of 


oll publishers and save money. Our 62nd annual 
bargain catalog lists thousands of new books as 


—— — 








, 
‘ me s for hand: 
and costum Play ' , Some plays suitable for indoors 





capped children included. For — o¢ outdoors; for more than one well as old favorites, including best reading for 
. children and adults—Fiction, Reference, Science, His 
children 6 to 10 $3 50 occasion $3 50 tory, Religion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over 


a million teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes 


. hove used our service since 1895. Send teday for 
macrae smith compan 157 fen cag “barguine t_Books 
Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Pian 
to raise money without any cash outlay 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 38 


564.566 West Monroe S$ Chicago 6, Il 























Perennially popular 
with young readers 


The mystery stories of 


HELEN FULLER 


Orton 


have a unique place in the 


world of children’s books. 
They are books that young 
from 8 to 10 ask tor 


and enjoy reading to them 


sters 


selves. Easy to read, full of 


excitement and fun, they 


have given pleasure to liter 
thousands of American 


the if 


ally 


children—and appeal 


is as fresh today as ever! 


May we 
write for a free catalog list 
the Helen 


Orton mysteries? 


sug ezest that you 


ing all twelve of 


Fuller 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5 Penna 


WICLAY. 

BOD TRY IT 
ms INYOUR 
—**. SCHOOL 


With this relaxed and informal, 


‘how-to-do-it” book of sculpture for 
beginners, anyone can have the plea- 
sure and the satisfaction of making 
figures, heads, mobiles, masks, and 
constructions. Clear, step-by-step in- 
structions, with detailed drawings and 
over 50 photographs, help the begin- 
ner strike out on his own 

List price $3.50 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
8 West 13th St., New York 11 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 

8 West 13th Street, New York 11 

Please send me a copy of CLAY, WOOD, 
AND WIRE, by Harvey Weiss 
classroom. If not satisfied 
within 30 days. If | decide to keep it, | will 
approve for payment your bill of $2.80 


fo try in my 


| moy return it 


Nome 
Address 


City & Stote — 


er) 





New Materials 














Uses a 


rRANSPAQUE PROJECTOR 
single projection head for opaque mate 


Also 


selection of lenses so operator can con 


rials and transparencies has a 


for large and small screens 
Rochestet 


tro] image 
Projection Optics Company 


N. ¥ 
Transpaque 
Projector 
ES ON 
NISM 


you follow 


SOU R¢ 
COMMI 
lo help 
up President Eisen 
hower's proposal 
to teach the 


ot Communism 


facts 


Answers Communism, by 
Williams, 64-page booklet 
Scholastic Magazines 
(Single copies 50 cents, bulk quantities 
from Scholastic 
33 West 42nd St New 
Know Your Communist 
lished by the 


Education 


| reedom 
Chester §S 
publishe d by 


Magazine s 
York City } 


Enemy 


on request 


pub 
Armed Forces Information 
Office, | S. Detense 
booklet for 
Documents, Washing 
Single 


and 
Department 
sale by Supt. of 
95. D.C (10 cents 
from the Fund for the Republic, 60 
12nd Street New York Cit 
Crimes and Khrushchev's Con 
published by the Public Affi 
House, 20 West 


City 20 cents 


Sixteen-page 
ton cop 
free 
Kast 
Soviet 
fesston 
Freedom 


Street, Ne York 


Committec 
1Oth 


each 


LHEODORE 
This month 
Pheodore 

copie of a 
life for fifth 
ivailable free from M1 Frederick 
Baird, Theodore Roosevelt Home 
Kast 20th Street, New York 3, N. ¥ 


ROOSEVELT PLAY 
QS8th anniversary of 
Roosevelt birth Single 
dramatizing T.R 


ind ixth 


is the 


cript 


yrades) are 


INTERNATIONAI { 
ING—Series of 
graphic areas of the 
films 
tilable: Canada 
South of the 
Outlying Areas of the 
Publications 
Education, U.S 


Education 


NDERSTAND 
references 
List: 
picture 

Latin 

Sahara, and 
United State 
Trqquit Unit, Office of 
Department of He ilth 
ind Welfare, Washington 
Single ¢ free 


On feo 
book 


Cour 


vorld 
| unphilet maps 
rentl al Amer 


ica, Africa 


25, D.C 


Opie ; 


LEKACHING AIDS 
ers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials 
lists 1,222 165 


sources Includes source 


Elementary Teach 
available from 
title 


as well as ten illustrative units 


item 
subject 
indexes 
showing how to use materials, Educa 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 


consin. ( $5.50.) 
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5 NEW 


Ariel 


BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Aricl Books — dis 


ome of America’s 


Here are the latest 
tingul hed products of 

t talented 
More 


print 


muthors and illustrator 
already in 
Ariel catalog 


than seventy others are 


Send for complete 


Adventure at 
Table Mountain 
By Epona Anne Hate. ( hap 
ter decorations by Lili Rethi 
A city boy has difficulty ad 
isting to life on a M 


ranch, but oon 


TTT iii te 


ntana 
finds new 

basket 
ball cha pion ind clears his 
father f a cattle 


harge. Ages 12-16 


friend hecome 1 


Topper and Madam Pig 
By Doxotny L’'Homerpine 
by Marie Nichols. An 


Carry On, Grumms! 
By Bessie Wuaeiert lustrated by Grace 
| to her « brated A Beas 


| 
ra n 


lren and thei 


10 $2.75 


The Magic 


Christmas Tree 
By Lee Kincman. Illustrated in full color 
] Bettina. Tw t little girls find 

| ire in decorating a 
ristmas tree Ages 5-10 


; 


ccm 


) 


Mr. Stubbs 

By T. L. McCrrapy, yr 
Illustrated in full color by 
Tasha Tudor. The authors 
of Biggity Bantam and 


in White have done 


$2.50 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
Ariel Books are distributed in Canada 


by Ambassador Books, Ltd 








4 us 
“Are ag sit”? © cupan*” 
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Films and 
Kilmstrips 


HISTORY 
Appalachians— 13 








AMERICAN Pioneer 


Journey Across the 
A trip across the 
North 
volution. (1 Kl 
Coronet Instructional Films 
Chicago 1, Il 


color or b& 

Appalachians with a 
family before the Re 
ind fr. H 
Coronet Bldg 


rrbitas 


Carolina 


ENGLISH: Hero Legends of Many 
Lands—6 filmstrips, color, abt. 35 frs 
ca. William Tell, King Arthur and the 
Magic Aladdin Won- 
derful Lamp, Robin Hood and Allan- 
A-Dale, Ulysses 
Fravels to Lilliput. (U. El 
Society for Visual Education 


Sword, and the 
and Circe, Gulliver's 
and Jr. H 
1345 W 


Diversey Pkw \ ( hic ago Il 

THE ARTS. Classroom Art for Mid 
dle Grades—6 strips, color, abt. 52 
frs. ea. Paints, stencils, wax crayon: 


marionettes and puppets, paper sculp 


ture. (U. El. and Jr. H 


Britannica Films, Ine 


Eneyclopaedia 


Wilmette, Il 


Out of the Shadows— 15 
mentally 


HEALTH 


Care and treatment of 


mins 
ill at Hillsick Hospital (Sr. H. and Ad.) 
Public Relations Dept., Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York 
130 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 22 


PROSE S UU OES OUOC COSC SS OCU CU CUCU 


PUL 
MATERIALS 


1. ALLYN & BACON, p. 21-1 

info. on Sheldon Basic Reading Series 

2 BANTAM BOOKS, p -T 
Catalogue of books 

3. BELLMAN PUBLISHING CO, p %4-T 
Catalogue of Guidance Materials 

4 BOOK SUPPLY CO, p %T 

80 page 
5. CHILORENS PRESS, p. 24-1 


catalogue 


catalogue 


Information and 


6 £ P. DUTTON & CO, p. 25-1 

Brochure on book ‘Learning about love 

7 FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, p J97-T 
Complete Ariel catalogue 


68 HENRY HOLT & CO, p. MT 


Catalogue of books 


9 ALFRED A KNOPF, p 24-7 


Bookmarks and catalogue 
Please Print 
Name 
School 
Address 


City 
This coupon valid for two months 


itttette ehhh hte TTT TTT CCT T ETT EEE LEE 





To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St, N. Y. C. 36. You 


will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


INTEREST 


color or 


OF PROFESSIONAL 
A Desk for Billie—57 
b&w. Story of migrant child who found 


mins 


opportunity in schools across America; 
how our schools are open to all chil 
dren regardless of wealth or poverty. 
Press & Radio 


Purchase: Division of 





From A Desk for Billie, NEA 


Press and Radio Division. 
Relations, NEA, 1201 16th St N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Loan: your State 
Education Association or NEA 

VERA FALCONER 


sound 


black and white 
indicated 


litles listed are 
motion pictures unless otherwise 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
distributor, Since pur 
chase and rental prices with 
none are Key to grade levels 
U. El. (1 pper Elementary ); Jr. H 


High): Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad 


from producer or 
vary locale, 
shown here 
Junior 


( Adult ) 


B. LIPPINCOTT CO., pp. 30-1, 37-1 


catalogue of Helen 


0 J 
Graded lists of books 
Fuller Orton mysteries 
1}. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, p. 20-T 
Catalogue and classified list of books used 
in schools 

12. POCKET BOOKS, p. 3-T 

Information on how to run a Pocket Book 
Fair 

13. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 26-T 
Information on how to start a TAB Club 
kit of materials and sample book 

14. VANTAGE PRESS, p. 36-T 

Information bookiet 

15. WHITTLESEY HOUSE 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO, p. 22-1 


Catalogue of books 


Finance Co. coupon 
Books offer 


State 
Young Scott 


See p M-T for 
Also p. 37-1 for 


Grade 


No. of Pupils 


Zone State 


1956 


Oct. 11, 





Free Period? 











Thought for Exam Time: “You may 


send a message around the world in 


one-seventh of a second, yet it may 
take years to force a simple idea 
through a quarter inch of human 
skull C. F. Kettering 

Spring Fever: Penrod was doing 


something very unusual and rare, some 
accomplished ex 
spring 
day: he was doing really nothing at all 
Booth 


thing almost never 


cept by a boy in school on a 
He was merely a state of being. 


Tarkingt<m 


It's Good for You: That's what Logan 
Pearsall Smith 


the young is a 


says—"Denunciation of 


necessary part of the 
people and greatly 


assists in the circulation of their blood.” 


hygiene of older 


Shakespeare on Teaching: 
Here is everything advantageous to life, 
save means to live. 


“The Tempest,” Il, 1 


rrue 


Growing Up: A friend of ours re 
ceived a nursery school report on her 

‘Emotionally 
read, “If you 


can't be immature at the age of three,” 


three-year-old daughter. 


immature” the report 
the mother commented, “when can you 


2 
be 


Not Backward, He: A mathematics 
teacher at an Illinois high school was 
trying to put some practical applica- 
She asked if any 


one knew the cheapest method of plac 


tions into her course 


ing a long distance telephone call. Up 
shot a hand and a student said: “Re 


verse the charges.’ 


Share your chuckles. Sends us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 


$2nd St., New York City 36 


MISS TRIM 





“At last we've licked the hall traffic 
problem—thanks to you, Miss Trim.” 











All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 10 


3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: “The Red Shoe winner of three 
Academy Award tars Moira Shearer 
as the girl who wishes for and receives 
a pair of magic red shoes that bring 
her joy, then Based upon a Hans 
Christian Andersen tale, the film fea- 
tures the Red Shoes Ballet. Part I 
tomorrow. Thi a two-hour program 
each day 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Part Il 
of “Rob Roy,’ story of Scotland's 
most famous rebel in the fight for in- 
dependence in the 1700 The program 
will stre the proud family histories 
of Scotland and their continuing meth- 
ods for preserving tradition 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Salute: The continuing 
loss of illed technical personnel from 
all branche f the Armed Forces i 
the bject of } new series, Skilled 

the Navy and 
Marines and the 

examined tonight 


grief 


the 


l 
hortages in 
it ister service the 
Coast Guard, will be 


manpower 
{ 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 11 
9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Wire Service: “Cam- 
paign Train the melodramatic story 
of Senator Harvey Clermont's contest 
for the Presidential election. George 
Brent stars as the Trans-Globe Wire 
Service correspondent, Dean Evans, a 
igned to cover the campaign train in 
there an attempted assassina- 
the Senator 
(CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: ‘“Re- 
quiem for a Heavyweight” is Rod Ser- 
ling new play about an unscrupulous 
fight manager who exploits his boxer’s 
attempted comeback. Jack Palance is 
the boxer; Keenan Wynn, the manager; 
Kim Hunter ringside supporter; 
Ed Wynn, an ex-pug turned trainer 
Author Serling wrote the TV play 
turned movie, “Pattern for which a 
tudy guide appear in this month's 
Clearing House.” Serling’s “The Strike’ 
appears in “Best TV Plays” (Ballan- 
tine, 35¢; Nov election of Teen Age 
Book Club). S n & Schuster will 
oon publish a volume of his plays, so 
there considerable material for your 
uperior students seeking to understand 
TV dramatic excellence 


which 
tion of 
30 p.m 


the 


FRIDAY 


6:00 p.m 
Jim Bowie: In 
Jim Bowie take 


I tom 


OCTOBER 12 


(ABC-TV) The Adventures of 

“Broomstick Wedding,” 
part in a colorful old 

Louisiana cu and almost become: 
an involuntary bridegroom 

4:30 p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: “A 
Writer at Work.” Don't miss this pro- 
file on the creation of daytime serial 

10:00 p.m. (ABC) The Ray Anthony 
Show: (Premiere) A new hour-long 
musical show featuring the popular 
band 


SATURDAY 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
“Dan Tempest’s War with 
the story of how Tempest and his 
crew save the island of New Provi- 
dence from being occupied by soldiers 
of an invading Spanish galleon 


OCTOBER 13 


Buccaneers: 
Spain” is 


For the sake of 
popular music, 
Public Arts 
nal” (Nov., 
8:00 p.m. (CBS 
Show: Detroit 
for the dedication 
Henry and Edsel 
latest addition t 
plendidly 
tion 
gene Coca 
Carson and othe 
justified celebration 
9:00 p.m (ABC-TV) 
of the Shaw 
“Androcles and 
Shaw material 
Cavalcade 
first of 
from film 
standing 
ques-Yve 
shown. Titled 
film contain 
than the author's 
name. ‘(Book 
Teen Age Book 
just opened in 
Crowther say the 
him want to be a 


see 


1956) 
rv) 


see 
and 
three 


Cou 
The 


oS) MONDAY 
14th. 7:00 a.m 


profile on 


Cousteau, Omnibus, Oct. 


Capt. he 
important 

(ABC-TV) 
‘Even 
pamphlet on 
Burr Till 
(NBC-TV) 


up of an 


OCTOBER 14 |p of | 


Learn- Ollie: 
Bunyan a new 


SUNDAY 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) 
ing: A d j n oO 
Pilgrim Progre 

10:35 am. (ABC) Negro College Choirs: 8:00 p.m 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. Oct ease: Somerset 
21: Fisk Unit Nashville, Tenn. Oct te! tarring 
28: Clark College, Atlanta John Mills. directed 

30 p.m. (CBS) Symphony: Jim Fawcett, 11:30 p.m 
the regular moderator of CBS seriou Kovac take ove! 
music, has edited from tapes a com Tuesdays while 
plete symphony of birdcalls ‘Sym his latest tussle 
phony of the Birds.’ day evenings. Kovac 

30) p.m (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade to many 
Strange Relative live from Lincoln zany 

Park. There are many misconception teric over his 

about family relationships in the ani Doody and I look 

mal kingdom. Few know that the swift h Nairobi Trio 
moving porpoise is a close relative of and two companion 
the slow-moving cow or that the flerce 
rhinocero i related to the horse 

00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide Wolld: 

“Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happ! 

ne examines ethnic groups in Amer 

ica. Pickup points for this live pro 
gram: Angel Island, San Francisco Bay fy 

Calif., for a ground-breaking ceremony ual 

for the construction of a Statue of to present 

Liberty; Plymouth, Mass., for a re 

enactment of 

Springfield, Ma for a Polish wed 

ding; a Danish community in Solvan 

Calif.; Ellis Island for a ballet called of 
‘Leap to Freedom Rochester, N. Y met 

for a performance by Jose Iturbi and Oct, 4 

the Rochester Symphony Orchestra 9:00 p.m 

Providence, R. L., for a visit to a ship Subject 

preparing to go to the Antarctic; and 

Boston, for Irish music and dancing 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons 
‘Men Under the Sea,” a report on how 
‘frogman doctors” help the U. S. Navy 

and civilian divers work and fight un 

derwater. This program is another ap- 
proach to a topic presented on today 

“Omnibu Originating live from the 
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JUSTICE WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
DISCUSSES THE AMERICAN 


COURT SYSTEM WITH YOU 


inthe WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


If a discussion in your cla room should center about 
the U.S. Supreme Court or any facet of the 


American Judicial System, wouldn’t you welcome the 











privilege of having Justice Douglas in your group? 
As you read the articles signed by this noted jurist 
you get the feeling that he is talking with you 
defining, explaining, and clarifying. As an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. Dougla 


draws deeply from many years of experience 


Having the World Book En Vy‘ lopedia In your 
classroom is like enjoying the privilege of inviting 
thousands of authorities to join you Kvery World 
300k article is prepared by an expert in his field and 
written in a warm, interesting, and inviting style 
That’s why, year after year, World Book increase 
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World Book 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





